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“O aching time! O moments big as years! 
All, as ye pass, swell out the monstrous truth 
And press it so upon our very griefs 


That unbelief has not space to breathe.” —Keats, 


Things to Shun. 
BY A. SKAMAN. 

In the turmoil of agitation on questions of taxation, 
of money, of the powers of the executive, and of 
industrial depression, which seems sure to come before 
the trade unionists, as well as the general citizenship 
of these United States, in the near future, mingled 
also, no doubt, with cries of shutting the gates to 
immigrants, and of providing some means to settle 
industrial difficulties by arbitration, it seems to me 
that one should try to understand the real meaning 
both of trade unionism and the great struggle, as far 
as we may, in order that no fata morgana may send us 
into the wilderness there to die. On this point I have 
some thoughts to offer, which may be, however, simply 
cobwebs, and should then be given a quiet grave in 
your waste basket; but, should there be anything in 
them, you may print them, if you desire. 

First, then, trade unionism is the budding, growing 
industrial democracy—the conscious or unconscious 
effort on the part of the workers to extend into the 
industrial field that political democracy which we now 
have, as a result of the struggle of ages. The very 
organization immediately says to the employer that 
“the business’’ is not ‘‘his business,’’ but ‘‘our busi- 
ness’’—his and ours. It is a protest against that idea 
which explains itself in such phrases as ‘“‘my busi- 
ness,”’ ‘‘I am going to run my own business,” ‘‘I own 
this business and you may quit if it does not suit you.”’ 
Such phrases and such temper show what we may 
expect if, in an evil hour, we forget that our first 
interest and duty is to keep our union together. 

There are things which rub themselves into our 
existence every day and hour—shop rules, hours, 
wages and the freedom to express our opinions, be 
it in the hall, the shop or at the ballot box; freedom 
to organize, to agitate, to quit work—strike (‘‘refuse 
supplies’ was the name given in the struggle for polit- 
ical freedom). All of this may slip from us by care- 
lessness, and it behooves us all to watch every move- 
ment and see where it is tending. Let us remember 
that there are employers who have fifty to one hundred 





thousand men in their employ, and who will ruthlessly 
use their power of discharge to compel thousands to 
do their bidding on political questions, as well as 
industrially. They have a power not found in west- 
ern Europe since the destruction of the Roman estates. 
Our unions, therefore, are our weapons, not only to 
secure freedom industrially, but keep it politically. Let 
us keep our weapons sharp and bright and ready for use. 

Second—-The real meaning of this present struggle 
in this, as in other countries, is the old one of despot- 
ism against democracy. The powers obtained by indi- 
viduals or corporations through delegated power of tax- 
ation has given wealth and power sufficient to produce 
the idea that we have arrived at a stage in history 
where progress toward equality of opportunity must 
be stopped, and, to succeed in that, two things are 
needed—first, the stopping of organization, the reduc- 
tion to ‘‘innocuous desuetude”’ of those now existing 
through legislation based upon the contract clause, 
the commerce clause and the postal clause of the con- 
stitution; second, the restriction of the suffrage to men 
by registration laws, educational qualifications and the 
extension to women, thus giving an undue number of 
votes to those who cannot only keep their families 
together but do employ the daughters of others. 

As evidence of the first proposition—the suppressing 
of the powers of organization—I would suggest the 
torturing of our laws about stopping the mail so as to 
make it apply to men who quit work and thus compel 
them to continue. You notice the mail cars on our 
street railways, and I doubt not that there are but few 
who realize that they are a means of preventing strikes. 
Of the same nature is section 6 of the interstate com- 
merce law, as enforced by the courts, the anti-trust 
law and the Olney arbitration law, the last now under 
consideration. Now, what I have meant to impress 
upon the reader is that anyone who urges any idea 
which has a tendency either to restrict the franchise 
or neglect to organize, and, when necessary, to strike, 
is either ignorant or dishonest, and one to be quickly 
toid to go about his business in some quarter other 
than where trade unionists congregate, and this, of 
course, includes political sects and. parties, as well as 
individuals. 

I would use these two ideas as a touch-stone upon 
which to try ideas and persons until I was sure I had 
found a better one. 








The Development of the Trade Union. 
BY AUG. MCCRAITH. 

The average political economist in the past has paid 
but small attention to the trade union, and when doing 
so has treated but lightly of its efficacy, often denying 
that it can be of permanent good. They have looked 
upon the trade union as an instrument of temporary 
relief for its members, denying its expansion and future 
possibilities. That it might grow in numbers, in years 
and loca! achievements was not gainsaid; but that it 
could expand into a factor in the field of the econo- 
mist, compete with him and his books, his theories and 
writings, was not to be considered. Yet the growth of 
the trade union has been one of continued develop- 
ment and expansion,—from the secret orders of the 
Roman freedmen, cursed with the taint of labor, down 
to the open and respected gatherings of the present 
day. Asa matter of fact, there was a wide divergence 
between the trade unionist and the economist, for while 
the latter theorized, the former practiced. And these 
immediate results, hastily passed over, have been of 
more value to the workers than all theories multiplied. 
It comes to pass, nevertheless, that in our time we find 
followers of these same theorists adopting the same 
role, taking it for granted that final and complete 
emancipation must be had by other methods than 
those of the trade union. 

‘*Trade unions,”’ says the single taxer, ‘‘are patches 
on the rent. They increase wages, but the landlord 
gets it ultimately.” 

“Go into politics,’’ cries the state socialist; ‘‘trade 
unions are inadequate.”’ 

And the anarchist; ‘They are invasive, inconsist- 
ent, lean to government.’’ 

We will examine these criticisms in the light of 
results and practice. 

Does the landlord, according to the first complain- 
ant, get the benefit of union labor's efforts? ‘This is 
important, if true, and most of that school accept it 
without question. Could we collate the figures on this, 
by comparing the percentage increase in rent with that 
of wages, we could easily settle the point. But this is 
not possible. We have, however, everyday experi- 
ence, as well as reasoning from effects, to prove that 
such is not the case. Low wages and high rents do 
not always go together; we very often find both high 
or both low, comparatively. In productive countries 
low wages and high rents ought to be the rule, under 
our present land tenure, and such is the case, so far 
as unorganized and abundant labor is concerned, but 
where unions flourish the rule is upset, and we find a 
much more favorable relationship existing for labor. 
The very cause which makes rent high in cities—press- 
ure of population—ought to make wages low because 
of a plentifulness of labor, but the trade union puts up 

yages arid keeps them up in spite of the law of rent. 
The law fails to work where unions thrive. - It does 
operate on the unorganized workers, who pay high 
rents and receive low wages, and it is they, largely, 
who prevent the rent from reaching the high wage 
mark, for the rise of rent depends upon the ability of 
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all to compete for location. Rentals are subjected to 
the average of all competition, but the wages of trade 
unionists are special, not average. There is unre- 
stricted competition between landlords for tenants, 
but incomplete competition between tenants for land- 
lords. The trade unionist need pay but a trifle more 
than the low wage-earner to secure the desired location. 
That thus some of the increase of wages secured by the 
trade unionist does go to the landlord is true, but that 
all does is contrary to both experience and theory, for 
if the landlord could at will take the increase of wages, 
why not the entire wages up to the point of subsistence 
and reproduction? That the non-unionist is pressed 
against this is true, but that the trade unionist is, is 
not true. There are other causes which help to keep 
rents down.’ High wages make home-builders, and 
every house that is built tends to lessen the rent of all 
others. High wages press the capitalist, who, in turn, 
must press the landlord. Again, in times of depres- 
sion, rents fall, but scales of prices do not, as a rule, 
and when business improves the scale goes higher, 
while the landlord, a moral coward, in spite of his 
position, is content to get his old rate and a steady 
tenant. Scales of prices, in many instances, it must 
not be forgotten, do not depend so much upon the 
number seeking employment, as they do upon good 
workmanship, a solid front, determination and busi- 
ness methods, backed up by the boycott. 

So we see that the increase of wages gained by the 
trade unionist is, in great part, retained, so long as he 
has his organization, while no part of the shorter work- 
day can be taken from him. The leisure which he 
gains is his own, to do with as he thinks proper. 

Nor is this increase in wages lost through the modern 
manipulations of the money exchange medium. True, 
wages are affected by expansion, contraction or monop- 
oly of money; very seriously so when the volume of 
wages is considered; but ordinary trade union methods 
have to do more with the rate than with the volume, 
and, as a rule, this rate is maintained, as stated. Trade 
unionists are undoubtedly thrown out of employment 
by a reduction in the money amount, but the scale of 
prices does not necessarily fall because of this, while 
those who remain at work actually receive an indirect 
increase, because of the reduction in the price of pro- 
ducts that prevails during business depression. The 
price of all things, including money, falls under geti- 
eral depression, except the price of union labor. The 
latter also falls in places where the union is weak, but 
the fall is not general. The fact is the trade unionist 
has fought for his position, and having succeeded when 
good times prevailed, he is able to maintain it in bad. 
Even in the heyday of business prosperity, the laborer 
must fight for his hire, for the reason that the disposi- 
tion of the proceeds of all effort, including that of the 
laborer, is in the hands of capital, and the latter will 
give to labor the least possible. ‘Trade unions are as 
necessary to the laborer as government is to the monop- 
olist. And as we have seen that the trade union defeats 
in great measure the modern law of rent, so here again 
it similarly defeats usury. Interest cannot advance 
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with a contraction of money, because the influence of 
this contraction on the money demand is offset by a 
reduction of business. When business resumes to the 
limit of available money, then interest can be advanced 
accordingly; but its march is checked by the wages 
with which the unions are satisfied, in same manner 
as are the returns to ordinary business. The monied 
interest is, of course, benefited by a fall in prices. 
This reduction in business must not only keep pace with 
the retraction in money volume, but must go beyond 
it; for if one portion of business is estopped, its failure 
to meet the obligations due to the remainder causes 
widespread disaster. Under such circumstances there 
is more money than is needed to carry on the reduced 
volume of business, and hence the cost of money— 
interest—must fall. In such times money can be had 
on unquestionable security (government bonds, for 
instance) at low rates, but the ordinary business 
demands find it impossible to secure a sufficiency on 
almost any terms, and thus does our present monetary 
system prove inadequate when it is most needed. Hay- 
ing weeded out the failures, and surplus products being 
lessened, business in its reduced shape resumes; and, 
notwithstanding that we still have a larger than the 
usual number of unemployed, the trade unions begin 
to struggle for higher wages, and succeed in great 
measure, as we have seen during the first half of ’96,— 
they acted while the politicians talked of acting; which 
brings us down to our second theoretical objection: 
that the trade union must go into politics. 

Must go into politics! Experience has demonstrated 
that in accordance as unionists have gone into politics 
they have gone out of labor; they have left their trades 
unions behind. Politics weakens unionism. And 
which is more important—to be a unionist or a poli- 
tician? He is a rare individual who can dabble in 
politics and keep straight with labor and its principles. 
If the ability that is required by a successful politician 
was devoted to his trade union he would not need the 
political place to enforce his demands; and without 
the trade union his place is of no avail. Statutes are 
next to useless, unless backed up by a solid organiza- 
tion. The trade union must always be the power 
behind the throne; otherwise there will be no throne. 
To continually point to political methods as the all, 
and decry trade union methods, as is being done by 
some, would, in time, if permitted, weaken the union; 
would teach the workers to rely upon others instead 
of themselves. Again, should offices be secured the 
reform could not be inaugurated until the masses are 
ready. Electing radicals to office does not induce 
change—excepting a change in the radicals. So long 
as they have office without influence they can continue 
to denounce and harangue, and place responsibility 
upon the shoulders of the opposition, but when secur- 
ing both office and power these same radicals must 
adopt conservatism; must fall into line; for they can- 
not change forms until man himself is changed—edu- 
cated. And in accordance as they, the radicals, so 
conform to universal conditions their supporters waver, 
and ultimately criticise and denounce them for failing 


to perform the impossibilities they once advocated. 
Then, our radical, to maintain his office, must lean 
further to the conservative element, who will not fail 
to encourage and use him, a dethroned idol and harm- 
less tool. Having discovered the inability of their 
political leaders and political methods; having lost 
ground meantime by sacrificing constant daily effort 
to that of a few days in the year; having learned that 
nothing can be gained by ousting one set of politicians 
and seating another, the workers will realize they 
must depend entirely upon themselves, their trade 
union and its education. 

Possession can be had when the possessors are 
created. When the mass knows, and wants what it 
knows, there will be politicians to do its bidding. 
Politicians will act right when it pays them. It is not 
the method by which they are elected which makes 
them corrupt, it is rather because they are elected by 
the corrupted. Improvements in the manner of elect- 
ing or of voting will not avail if the electors and voters 
are not improved, and when they are improved, the 
improvements are enforced, despite politicians. When 
the workers want freedom they will get it. 

So far we have assumed that the workers will unite 
on a particular political line; that a distinct and pow- 
erful party of workingmen can be formed; but the 
experience is that just so soon as attempt is made to 
form a platform dissension arises, which increases as 
the further attempt is made to select candidates, and 
this will not decrease as the movement grows older 
and shoulders the burdens of its mistakes. Should a 
belief in political methods be adopted and practiced, 
all conclusions point to a division of the workers into 
parties—a division in their trades unions, a defeating 
of each other's attempts to better their immediate as 
well as future industrial conditions. As has been 
stated many times, the only hope of the workers lies 
in unity; if they have not this they are impotent. 
And notwithstanding that it might be successfully 
argued that a certain plan or principle would improve 
conditions, if such betoken dissension it should not 
be forced, but left to the influence of education. 

Again, the political practice is wrong at bottom. 
With the advance in education and civilization, and 
with the gradual tendency to equity that has happened, 
government has in proportion decreased, and it may, 
with reason, be assumed that the evolution along this 
line will continue; that its general restrictions, inter- 
ferences and compulsions will disappear with a removal 
of its present industrial restrictions; that in time the 
individual will not be interfered with so long as he 
does not interfere with others. Yet there is nothing 
in this wholesale advocacy and practice of politics 
which even suggests that its promoters justify their 
proposed interference on the ground of expediency. 
On the contrary, politics, government, is advocated as 
a finality for the purpose of a wholesale interference 
with the individual, his labors and his product. Such 
a policy or belief is not justified by an appeal to the 
teachings of history or to the demands of equity. 
Admitting that government may be necessary to pro- 
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tect a people from the evils that the former has cre- 
ated; from the hungry hordes defrauded of a living; 
from the involuntary criminals that unending toil, 
injustice and starvation make,—-as well as to prevent 
labor from getting its product,—does it follow that 
when these latter are removed by industrial freedom 
that governors must still continue to domineer, harass 
and rob. 

‘*Trade unions,’’ says our third critic, the anarchist, 
‘‘are invasive, inconsistent, lean to government.” 

While the aim of the trade union is, and must be, 
freedom, there is, nevertheless, in this criticism, a 
yverm of truth. The trade union, to meet restriction 
on every hand, is compelled to resort to similar meth- 
ods, and, to some extent, these restrictive practices 
have settled into a policy which leads the uninitiated 
into giving it a general credence and application. 
Being necessary to apply restriction to restriction, 
when abolition is impossible for the time, the practice 
thereof tends to cloud the issue where abolition is pos- 
sible and best. For instance, the evils of the tele- 
graph and railroad systems are due to restriction, to 
special privileges granted by government. Instead of 
abolishing these restrictions, it is proposed to practice 
restriction by government ownership and control. By 
thus departing from the aim of the trade union—the 
establishment of freedom—to gain a victory over a 
monopoly which can only be productive of temporary 
relief, and, in the end, work to labor's detriment, an 
opening is presented to the shaft of the critic; but 
that this wholesale charge of restriction levied against 
the trade union is well founded is a mistake, and such 
an impression can be best refuted by an appeal to the 
internal workings of the labor organizations. 

The corner stone in the American Federation of 
Labor is that of liberty. Every union that is a part 
is so upon its own volition, and once within the fold 
gives up none of its rights and legitimate privileges. 
The Federation cannot and does not want to force any 
union to affiliate, well knowing that compulsory powers 
extend to tyranny. It does endeavor to maintain an 
equitable standard, and to this it asks allegiance; but 
no union is compelled to abide by this standard, for 
such a one has the power of withdrawal; and it is in 
this fact rests the life of the Federation. Should it 
become corrupt, or even tend to it, it must lose its 
members; so that its very lack of arbitrary or absolute 
power is its strength. Should a union remain outside 
its ranks, it is not denounced. The Federation simply 
uses its moral suasion to induce the independent body 
to cast its lot with it, and offers in return what aid and 
protection it can give, which, because of its connec- 
tions and co-operation, is more than for which any 
union can render compensation. 

In the fifteen years’ life of the American Federation 
of Labor it has never been charged with corruption. 
While this reflects credit upon its delegates and mem- 
bership, it is not due so much to their honesty as it is 
to their good judgment, in that they have created a 
form of administration that eliminates opportunities 


for corruption as nearly as any combination for admin- 
trative and reform purposes can, and the keynote of 
this, as stated, rests in the power of withdrawal on the 
part of any or all unions, should corruption be prac- 
ticed by dishonest, invasive or unjust methods in all 
phases. It is a book out of which a leaf might be 
even taken to adjust things political. The present 
growth of the Federation attests its worth and 
practicability. It stands asa monument to the prin- 
ciples of liberty, which no amount of adverse criticism 
can decry. Attempts have been made to foist greater 
powers upon the Federation, in that it should dictate 
the economic beliefs and political actions of its mem- 
bers, but true to its principles and experience such 
attempts have been rejected, when the purport was 
fully understood, while at all times the autonomy of 
each individual union has been insisted upon. There 
necessarily are those who forget that the quantity of 
unity is limited by its quality. Oftentimes a tendency is 
manifested by the new trade unionist to be dictatorial 
because of enthusiasm, lack of training and experi- 
ence. Suddenly touching elbows with his fellows, he 
feels a new strength, and would right the world ina 
day according to his own theory and method. But it 
is gratifying to note that the picked men, the repre- 
sentatives of labor, born and wrought into the trade 
union school, are found valiantly opposing such move- 
ments, and that they persistently keep the American 
Federation of Labor in line with and headed for 
liberty. It bespeaks their actions in the future, when 
the time may come that the trade union in its higher 
form shall not only control wages, but production; 
when the workers, banded together as now, shall pro- 
duce and exchange, make and maintain the conditions 
under which society shall be—that of co-operation 
vs. coercion. 

The trade unions to-day have tribunals and juries 
in which every member is a judge, and which pass 
upon the acts of the guilty one as fairly as existing 
human nature can, and the defendant, too, has right 
of appeal to the highest courts, from the shop to the 
executive, from the executive to the local, and thence 
to the national executive and general assemblage if 
desired, but which is rarely so. This system now but 
extends to the industrial relations of the members. 
There is nothing inconsistent in its further extension 
to include industrial conditions in general, as well as 
to pass upon misdemeanor of all kinds. When that 
time does come, not only will the right of withdrawal 
of unions be recognized, but of individuals as well, 
who not desiring the co-operation or protection of the 
union can quit, be accorded full liberty and its respon- 
sibilities, so long as they do not interfere with the 
equal liberty of others. 

Such is the attitude of the parent body of the 
American labor movement toward its individual mem- 
bers—the national, state and local unions of which it 
is composed. Toward its enemies, the monopolist, 
the non-unionist, the scab, and all those who attempt 
to and do rob labor of its earnings, it will adopt any 
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and all expedient methods to defeat their nefarious 
aims. For all of this class it has not, and cannot 
have, consideration. 

It is to this goal—to liberty—the trade union must 
ever strive. Whatever its attitude may be to the 
oppressor, toward its own members it must aim to 
practice liberality, to render the maximum of freedom 
consistent with safety. Moral suasion and education 
is a far more reaching, if not as immediately effective, 
weapon than is coercion by fine, censure or humilia- 
tion. Liberality should prevail at the expense of 
exactness, 

To sum up, we have geen, first, that the increase of 
product acquired by the trade union is not lost, and, 
therefore, that a greater share is constantly being had; 
that the full product can be secured through organiza- 
tion and education; that the trade union is founded 
upon the principles of liberty and contains the rudi- 
ments of a judicial system that can be extended, and 
that the establishment of equitable relations between 
men is possible through its development. 





Conditions of Labor in Europe.* 
BY EVA McDONALD-VALESH. 
V—Austria. 

In my last letter on Austrian labor conditions, I gave 
wage tables and remarked that six dollars a week is 
considered exceptionally high wages. Very often the 
earnings of husband and wife hardly amount to that. 
I gathered the following list of food prices from work- 
ingmen’s wives and verified the figures by inquiry at 
stores in the poor quarters of Vienna, Buda Pesth and 


Prague: 
Sugar, per pound .. . 7 cents. 
Coffee, per pound . . ; 48 to 60 
Flour, per pound . ‘ 2%to3 
Rice, per pound . ea 4to 6 
Beans, per quart . 5 
Butter, per pound . — 24 
Milk, per quart. . . : ‘a Ss 4 
Roast beef, per pound . ‘ 28 to 40 
Boiling beef, per pound . . . 18 to 22 
Bread, large loaf... . . Tr 4 
Eggs, perdozen ....... . 16 to 20 
Fish, per pound .... . 22 
Pork, per pound... . . 15 to18 
Ham, per pound... .. ; 40 to 50 
Green beans, per quart. . . . ‘ 12 
Spinach, per quart. . te 3 
Lettuce, perhead .. . = 4 
Potatoes, per pound ..... : sto 8 
Apples, per peck, in winter . . ; 40 
Apples, per peck, in summer . . is 20 
Sausages, horse meat, half dozen... . 3 
Sausages, coarse beef, half dozen . s 12 


This list only includes what ought to constitute ordi- 
nary articles of diet—except, perhaps, the horse meat 
sausages. Yet one sees at a glance that many things 
are much higher than in the United States. This is 
noticeably the case with meat, vegetables and fresh 
fruits. When one refers to the wages, it will be seen 
that many articles in my list are entirely beyond the 
reach of the workingman. 

* Copyrighted for the author. 


The Austrians look robust and well kept, but I am 
sure an American craftsman would be hungry all the 
time if they lived as frugally as they. We lived with 
a family whose income represented that of the best 
paid workers. Here is a sample bill of fare: Areak- 
fast—Coffee, with milk and sugar; perhaps a small 
rol] without butter. Dinner—Soup, the soup meat 
served with an appetizing sauce and plenty of pota- 
toes; black coffee. Supper was a variable meal some- 
times omitted, occasionally taken at neighboring cafe, 
in the shape of a cup of coffee with white bread. 
Again it would be a piece of rye bread and cold meat, 
washed down with a glass of Bohemian beer. The 
food was excellently cooked and our hostess was such 
a hospitable little body that I never could eat enough 
to please her. Sometimes she made dainty desserts 
of ‘‘goulash”’ and omelet with preserves. The latter 
were luxuries added to please the American taste. 

The majority of Austrian workmen, however, can- 
not possibly afford meat more than twice a week, nor 
do they drink coffee every day. Black bread, pota- 
toes, dumplings and other compounds of flour are the 
staple diet. Then there is always the struggle to 
economize as to the amount of food consumed. One 
woman who had two children remarked to me quite 
pathetically: ‘‘ Children do eat somuch. We never 
can afford more than four pieces of bread a day and 
we could easily eat seven if wé satisfied our appetites.” 
Another housekeeper told me: ‘‘No, I don’t buy 
vegetables nor fruit for my family. Such things are 
nearly as high as meat, and one sooner gets hungry 
after eating them. Meat, potatoes and bread are 
more satisfying.”” Now this sort of philosophy may 
be crude, but it is the result of stern experience. 

Or course in many instances the wives toil all day 
in the factory. They have neither the time nor 
strength to prepare food at home. Black coffee and a 
crust of bread will form the family breakfast. Dinner 
is eaten at one of the cheap restaurants near the fac- 
tory, a small plate of soup and a spoonful of vege- 
tables will be served for three cents. This soup is not 
made with meat and can hardly afford much nutri- 
tion. A coarse, watery sausage, a piece of bread and 
a pint of common beer forms the evening meal for the 
whole family. Probably potatoes or dumplings will 
take the place of the sausage about four days in the 
week. 

Then it must be remembered that those who live so 
poorly and have such a constant struggle for a bare 
existence are not an ignorant, uncultured people. On 
the contrary they are well educated, skillful workers 
who have a very keen appreciation of the good things 
of life. It does, indeed, seem a bitter contrast when 
one compares the beautiful streets and palatial build- 
ings of Austrian cities with the narrow, pinched 
existence of their wage workers. 

TRADE GUILDS. 


To me one of the most interesting things in Austria 
is the existence of the old trade guild, side by side 
with the trade union. The trade guild belongs to the 
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day of hand workmanship, when each master per- 
sonally trained one or two apprentices and they in 
turn became masters themselves. The trade union 
accompanies the later era of production in large 
factories with machinery and sub-division of labor. 
Both methods of production are to be found in Austria, 
and so the guilds still survive with all their curious 
regulations. Many workmen hold membership in 
both the guild and the union of their craft. The 
guild is controlled by the masters and favored by the 
government. 

Besides the strict apprenticeship rules the guilds pro- 
vide that a craftsman must always carry his book con- 
taining his certificate of proficiency and a record of his 
conduct with each employer. A man cannot, obtain 
work without his guild book, yet it is often with- 
held by the employer in the most arbitrary fashion. 
A request for an increase of wages, or prompt pay- 
ment, nearly always means the loss of this very neces- 


sary book. Then, too, the masters have a habit of , 


using certain secret signs or formulas by which they 
blacklist men who are active in trade union or 
political agitation. The courts give little or no 
redress for such injustice. 

The unions feel that the guilds will pass away in 
another generation. For the present the unions exer- 
cise as much restraining or controlling power as possi- 
ble. They have succeeded in creating a strong public 
opinion against blacklisting and withholding of books 
without due cause. wt 

I cannot see any practical end subserved by the 
guilds. They do guarantee skilled workmen, but 
that branch of their work could easily be assumed by 
the trade union, and the guilds, having almost if not 
wholly outlived their usefulness, really become an 
instrument of annoyance and repression towards the 
craftsmen. 

Another institution that is worth careful study is 

COMPULSORY SICK INSURANCE, 

Seeing that persecution did not check labor organi- 
zations the Austrian government tried various reforms. 
It was hoped through these to alienate the working- 
men from their trade unions. The compulsory sick 
and accident insurance is the most notable of these 
reforms. In some respects it is a very desirable insti- 
tution, though at first it was regarded with great sus- 
picion and distrust by the workmen. 

The Austrian state insurance must not be con- 
founded with the German. In the latter it is entirely 
in the hands of the government. All the officials are 
government employes. The workmen and masters 
have no responsibility except that of paying the pre- 
scribed dues and drawing the regulation benefits 
when sick. 

In Austria the mastersand workmen jointly manage 
the sick insurance fund, the government exercising 
only a judicial supervision. They are now taking an 
active interest in its management. All workmen in 
skilled industries pay into the sick fund an average 
of one and a half per cent. of their wages. Employ- 
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ers pay one-half the total amount contributed by the 
workmen. ‘Thus when a man earns 12 florins ($4.80) 
a week, he pays 30 kreutzers (12 cents) into the sick 
treasury. The employer pays on his behalf 15 kreut- 
zers (6 cents). The workmen’s dues are deducted 
from their wages. The employer is made responsible 
for the payment of his own and his workmen’s dues 
to the government sick treasury. Heavy penalties are 
exacted if all dues are not promptly paid. In time of 
sickness the workman receives medical attendance 
and medicine free and about 60 per cent of his weekly 
wages. 

There are hospitals, or rather sanitariums, at noted 
bathing places and health resorts, maintained by the 
‘sick treasury’’ for the benefit of convalescents. 
Turkish and medicated baths are also provided when 
advised by the physicians. At times, too, a small sum 
of money is advanced to a workman so that he can 
travel and regain his health. The members or bene- 
ficiaries are divided in ten classes, according to occu- 
pation and amount of dues. All of these classes, 
however, come under three general grades. 

The first and most important include the general 
sick treasuries, with one or more in each district. 
Each large city or industrial center usually forms a 
separate district. Thus the city of Vienna and vicinity 
comprises the largest district in Austria. It has 
upward of 125,000 members. Besides the regular dues 
of workmen and employers, it receives 12,000 florins 
($4,800) annually from the lower Austrian diet or leg- 
islature and 12,000 florins from the provincial savings 
bank. Most of the subsidies are used for the special 
features mentioned above. 

I visited one of the general hospitals in Vienna. It 
is said to be the largest institution of the kind in the 
world. While it is not as cleanly or as well attended 
as public hospitals in the United States, yet the 
patients get the best medical treatment to be had in 
the world, and the surroundings are better than those 
of the homes. These vast hospitals make one realize 
how dense must be the population and how greatly 
disease is fostered by privations and insufficient 
food. 

The county sick treasuries are usually found in small 
cities. There are also so-called private treasuries, 
because they include only the workmen employed in 
a single establishment. Though these differ in minor 
details, they are alike in principle. All are controlled 
by boards elected by workmen and employers in the 
ratio of their contributions. All are subject to govern- 
mental supervision. All other sick insurance societies 
are forbidden by law. 

At first the wage workers accepted the sick treasur- 
ies only on compulsion. They paid the dues because 
the law forced them. The control and management 
was left entirely in the hands of the employers and the 
government. The workmen did not believe that any 
good could come to them through the medium of their 
harsh and despotic government. Later, however, the 
union men began to see that the management of the 
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sick treasuries could be in their own hands. By con- 
certed movement they now elect to the boards of con- 
trol only members of trades unions and those in thor- 
ough sympathy with the movement. The workmen 
always have a majority on each board. Now the sick 
treasuries are practically controlled by the wage work- 
ers. Allclerical and supervisory positions are held by 
members of the unions. In fact, the unions take care 
to put the active organizers and speakers into such 
positions and keep them there, so that they can earn 
a living and still do good work for the cause. Thus 
in Prague, on last May day, out of thirty-five speakers 
sent into the smaller towns to deliver labor speeches, 
twenty-seven were employes in the sick treasury and 
active workers in the movement. 

It is to the credit of the trade unions that the sick 
treasuries are honestly and carefully managed under 
their regime. Before the unions took an active part 
in the management many abuses had crept in. Extrav- 
agance and incompetency threatened to ruin the insti- 
tution. All this has been changed. Expenses have 
been reduced, and the union clerical force deals out 
an even-handed justice that is much appreciated by 
the people. 

The government is, of course, much chagrined to 
see its pet paternal institution turned into an instru- 
ment for trades union propaganda. Various attempts 
have been made to change the methods of election 
and representation on the boards. The workmen 
resist such attempts most decidedly. Last spring 
when the government threatened a change, the wage 
workers, to the number of 100,000, met in the Prater, 
or people’s park, and’ made so vigorous a protest that 
the government withdrew its proposition. 

As the sick treasuries are now managed they seem 
to do much good and relieve the unions of the burden 
of beneficiary features. This is appreciated by the 
Austrian unions, for the members cannot pay high 
dues, and what money they have must be spent in 
strikes and defending members persecuted by the gov- 
ernment. 

In this connection I wish to remark that strikes 
are a very prominent feature of the Austrian move- 
ment. Each trade, as it is organized, must have at 
least one general strike before it gets recognition. The 
strikes are fairly successful, if one considers the gen- 
eral results. The striking trade usually gets better 
wages and improved conditions. It is sad though to 
see the personal sacrifices entailed. If the trade wins 
a victory, the leaders will be imprisoned, fined and 
blacklisted. The terms of imprisonment are often 
long. In Prague I met a man who had just been dis- 
charged after serving a ten-year sentence. He had 
used rather strong language at a strikers’ meeting, 
and this was his punishment. 

The Austrians feel that they now have some degree 
of freedom for their unions, yet last May day, in 
Prague, the unions were refused permission to hold a 
parade. However, the thousands of union men and 
their sympathizers managed to all be going toward the 
place of meeting at the same time, and the spectacle 


of this silent throng filling the streets was more impres- 
sive than any parade of unions with banners and music. 
The celebration was very orderly. Thirty thousand 
people were present, and there was not a single case 
of drunkenness or disturbance of the peace. 

In spite of the severe penalties for any act of vio- 
lence, the union men have waged actual warfare with 
the police and defeated them often. So many severe 
lessons have the police received that they now treat 
wage workers with a fair degree of consideration. 
They have learned that clubs and stones can be used 
by the people in defense of their rights with telling 
effect. 

Still, as a rule the Austrians are a most cheerful and 
peaceable people. They have unbounded faith in the 
future, and I believe that their earnestuess, intelli- 
gence and courage will bring about the final emanci- 
pation of labor in their country. 





Direct Legislation Defended. 
BY ELTWEED POMEROY. 
| Concluded from the July Number | 

Again, Mr. Lowell says: ‘‘The required number of 
voters demanded an amendment to the national con- 
stitution forbidding the slaughter of animals by bleed- 
ing, 4 measure whose real object was not to prevent 
cruelty, but to harass the Jews. The federal assembly 
urged the rejection of the bill, as opposed to the prin- 
ciples of religious liberty guaranteed by the constitu- 
tion, but it was, nevertheless, enacted by popular 
vote.’”’ This is a tissue of misstatements. This meas- 
ure was formulated and urged by the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. It does not forbid 
the bleeding of animals to death if they are first ren- 
dered insensible. It does forbid their being bled to 
death without first being rendered insensible. It was 
not done to harass the Jews, who number only 8,000 
in a population of between three and four million. 
The statement of the numbers at once disproves this. 
Also the fact that animals are still slaughtered accord- 
ing to the Talmudic customs, although they must first 
be rendered insensible. Later on, Mr. Lowell refers 
to this ‘“‘petty persecution of the Jews.’’ A scholar 
should not state as facts things which are so easily 
proved as false by the publications already mentioned 
and in others. 

Mr. MacDonald states that ‘‘the referendum has also 
declared against a progressive income tax.'’ I have a 
full list of the federal votings, and also statements of 
many other votings. There has been no such declara- 
tion in the federal votings, and none, to my knowl- 
edge, in the cantonal votings. In 1878 a petition was 
circulated for a referendum on a law imposing a grad- 
uated income tax on men formerly exempted. This 
petition did not get the requisite number of signatures, 
and the law went into effect without the referendum. 
If Mr. MacDonald will turn to the United States Con- 
sular Reports, Nos. 99 and 100, he will find a statement 
of the taxation in Switzerland, by which he will see 
that not only is there a progressive income tax in the 
whole of Switzerland, but also in the cantonsof Basle, 
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Berne, Zurich, Aurgan and St. Galle. The other can- 
tons are not mentioned, but I understand that almost 
all of them have a progressive income tax, and he will 
find that not only are the income taxes progressive, 
but that the property, inheritance and various other 
forms of taxation are also progressive. If he will turn 
to the Direct Legislation Record for September, 1894, 
he will find that they have probably the best systems 
of taxation in the world. With these facts before me, 
I can only believe Mr. MacDonald’s statement an error, 
the same as other statements of his. 

Further on, Mr. MacDonald says: ‘The last refer- 
endum but one declares against the establishment of a 
state match factory and in favor of the right of indi- 
viduals to produce fossy jaw.’’ I have recently received 
full information from Mr. Philip Jamin, of Geneva, 
relative to this voting, and if Mr. MacDonald had 
taken the pains to find out the facts he never would 
have made the misstatement quoted. There is a law 
in Switzerland forbidding the use of phosphorous in 
match-making, as the workmen suffer terribly from 
necrose or fossy jaw. When this was enforced the 
death from necrose almost stopped. ‘The match fac- 
tories have not been profitable for some time, so their 
owners have desired their purchase and operation by 
the state, and the humanitarian grounds on which it has 
been urged have been only a blind through which the 
people saw, and they defeated the project. Mr. Jamin 
clearly states the case as follows: ‘‘Among the parti- 
sans of the law one finds: /irs¢—The makers of 
matches, delighted at the prospect of selling for ready 
money those factories which were not prospering. 
Second—Those voters who, not realizing the progress 
which had been made, thought that to give the busi- 
ness into the hands of the government was the only 
way to protect the health of the workers. 7%ird— 
Those who hoped to find through the creation of this 
monopoly places as inspectors, directors, sub-inspec- 
tors, etc. /eurth—An important number of voters— 
socialists—who regard every bit of centralization in 
the hands of the government as a step toward social- 
ism. /%//h—The rulers, and the troops who obey them 
blindly. ‘The opposition counts in its ranks: /irs:— 
The men who know that matches can be made without 
phosphorous, and that a serious application of the law 
would prevent the return of necrose, but that, for-their 
own purposes, the rulers have, for some time, failed to 
enforce the law. The non-application of the law has 
resulted in the return of necrose, which formerly: had 
nearly disappeared, Second—Voters who oppose on 
principle any extension of the federal powers. 7/ird— 
Many socialists who regard the development of official- 
ism asa farce. In a word the true inwardness of this 
vote is an effort on the part of the government to 
increase the resources of the treasury, but the bait 
held out was the security of the workers’ health.”’ 

And so I might go through several other misstate- 
ments, showing how they are directly contrary to the 
facts. But these already given show how easily a 
stranger to a people's customs, habits and needs will 
be self-deceived hy short or incomplete statements. 


We must not presume to criticise another people’s laws 
unless we have the very fullest information regarding 
all of the facts which lie behind those laws and lead 
up to them. When even a scholar of Mr. Lowell's 
standing presumes to say that such and such a law, 
which part of the Swiss people have said they did not 
want, is best for them, he must make out a very strong 
case indeed. It is the opinion of one bookman of a 
foreign race, reared under different conditions and 
with alien habits of thought, against the opinion of a 
majority of the people who are at home with all the 
facts and conditions. 

Mr. Burkly, of Zurich, writes about Mr. MacDon- 
ald’s article, which says that advocates of direct legis- 
lation are ‘‘reactionaries in disguise, inasmuch as in 
Switzerland it has in practice been found to be hostile 
to everything that 1s either democratic or progressive”’ 
—that ‘‘this last is utterly false, a mammoth lie, but it 
put me in good humor for a day or two, and all my 
friends, when shown it, laughed heartily at MacDon- 
ald’s verdict, ‘that it is not good enough for socialists 
or socialism’—‘the dangerous frauds which threaten 
us’—‘for the referendum is much more congenial to 
Manchester radicalism and ducal whiggery.’ To be 
sure, we Swiss are a quaint people. We democrats are 
of the settled mind that a progress is nearly worthless 
if the people are unwilling to assent to it, because the 
time is not ripe for it or they do not understand it. 
Rejected laws are ordinarily accepted in a few years, 
if really good for the masses. We believe that the 
initiative and referendum are the very best schooling 
for the people. They are, of course, no panacea and 
have the same drawbacks as a republic and as univer- 
sal suffrage, where progress is dependent on the intel- 
lectual standing of the people at large. But is a mon- 
archy any better?”’ 

Mr. Lowell, speaking of the initiative, says: ‘‘Of 
the measures proposed and rejected at the polls, some 
were good and some bad, but they are of no conse- 
quence to us, for what we want to know is the effect 
of the initiative in producing legislation. The net 
direct result in Zurich during twenty-four years has 
been the enactment of only three laws to which the 
legislature was opposed, and of these one was of 
doubtful value, about another the people seem to 
have changed their minds, and the third was clearly 
bad.”’ And further on: ‘It would be absurd to sup- 
pose that the popular longings of the citizens of Zurich 
are summed up in the three measures to which this 
institution has given birth; it would be an insult to 
the Swiss to assert that they desired above all other 
things a petty persecution of the Jews. We are forced 
to conclude, therefore, either that the wants of the 
people are satisfied by the action of the legislawure, 
and, if so, the initiative is needless, or that it has not 
enabled them to express their real wishes, in which 
case it is a failure.”’ 

Let us eliminate from this paragraph the judgments 
by Mr. Lowell personally on the laws brought up by 
the initiative, one of which is already proved by the 
facts to be entirely incorrect. We then have a state- 
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ment that the initiative has produced directly very 
few laws that have not been approved by the legisla- 
ture, and these not of the highest grade; hence, it 
either is useless, as their wants are already met by the 
law-making power, or that it does not work. This 
would be a very pretty argument against the initiative 
if it did not overlook the very best part of the results 
of both the referendum and the initiative, the indi- 
rect results. Charles Burkly says: ‘The best is what 
is not seen at all; many laws, formerly unscrupulously 
made by the deciding representative or parliament, are 
not now made because of the fear of rejection.” And 
the same is true of the initiative; many laws are not 
smothered, but are brought up for discussion and adop- 
tion, because of the fear of an initiative petition. 
This recently happened in Geneva, regarding the 
abolishing of the licensing of brothels. It was voted 
on at once by the people, and then the city council 
hesitated to go on with it until a local society for the 
improvement of lodgings threatened the initiative, 
when the law-making body at once passed the requi- 
site ordinance. The initiative and the referendum 
have produced far more than the direct results seen in 
the defeat or enactment of some few laws. They have 
produced law-making bodies which strive to get at 
and enact the will of the people; they have produced 
law-making bodies which are free from corruption. 
During the last twenty-five years, there has been 
hardly a single charge of corruption against a member 
of the Swiss national council. What other country 
can show such a result? It has produced a set of law- 
makers who are elected year after year even by voters 
some of whom are directly opposed to the opinions of 
those law-makers. But they know that these men 
are experienced in drafting laws, and that if at any 
time they pass some law that the people really do not 
want the people can defeat it. During a recent elec- 
tion, only two candidates for re-election were not sent 
back. Some members of the law-making bodies have 
practically life tenure. The people retain good ser- 
vants in their employ because they know that these 
legislators understand how to draft laws properly, and 
that although these men may differ with themselves 
as to policies, yet they are good at getting out facts 
and will give the people honest advice, and should 
the people not think those things that these councilors 
advised the best for the country, then the people can 
reject this advice. ‘These men are councilors truly, 
and also law-makers, but not law-enactors. That last 
rests with the people. So that the indirect results of 
both the initiative and referendum, which have been 
entirely overlooked by these critics, are the most 
important. 

Mr. Lowell’s argument is strangely full of a com- 
plete misunderstanding of direct legislation. He says: 
“Surely a destruction of the limitations of our gov- 
ernment, which would allow absolute power to be 
wielded by any group of men who could get control 
of the state, would not be a benefit to the working 
classes,’’ Thisistrue. But when all the people decide 
on a law, surely it would not be possible for a group 


of men to control ‘‘absolute power.’’ The reverse 
would happen. The trouble with our system ‘now is, 
that by corruption a corporation or group of corpora- 
tions do wield almost absolute power, and direct legis- 
lation would prevent this. 

Again Mr. Loweil says: ‘‘In a community as com- 
plex as ours legislation is a very intricate matter and 
requires a great deal of careful study.’’ Rittinghausen 
tells how, during the discussion on the adoption of 
the national referendum in Switzerland a little over a 
quarter of a centrury ago, this same argument was 
brought up in a public meeting, and great stress was 
laid on the relations of the church and the state, and 
that the common people could not possibly understand 
the “‘concordat,’’ or document, which fixed the con 
nection between the Roman Catholic church, and also 
the protestant denominations, and the state. A work- 
ingman raised his hand and was given an opportunity 
to speak, and he said: ‘‘Let him who wants to pray, 
pay.’’ The people would likely cut through these 
intricate problems in some such common sense and 
just manner. Our legislation to-day is made intricate 
so that the people cannot understand how they are 
governed, It should be simple. 

Again Mr. Lowell says: ‘‘It would probably be 
used chiefly in the case of laws that had aroused a 
good deal of party feeling, and had been carried as 
party measures.’’ It strikes me that this might be a 
very good thing, as partisan measures are usually good 
for the party and bad for the people. The prophecy 
of Washington, in his farewell address, as to the evils 
of partisanship, has become true. Direct legislation 
has preserved what is good in parties in Switzerland, 
but it has killed the bitter partisan feeling, which is 
such an evil here. 

Mr. Lowell again says: ‘The referendum .. . is 
essentially a check on legislation—a method by which 
the people can reject measures, but not in any sense a 
means of passing laws. . . . The referendum, there- 
fore, could not produce legislation for the benefit of 
the working classes, and would be likely to hinder it. 
The instrument designed for the popular creation of 
laws is the initiative. . . . It has not been a success in 
its native country.’’ And he goes on in the same 
strain, overlooking entirely the fact that indirectly in 
forcing the law-drafting body to obey the people, the 
initiative and the referendum have been great suc- 
cesses—yes, a success in the enacting of laws for the 
benefit of the working classes, but not for the benefit 
of that class when such a law would work more to the 
detriment of the other classes. The initiative is not a 
failure in Switzerland. If it was, the people would 
be willing to give it up. And letters from there and 
newspaper clippings inform me that while some of 
the politicians would gladly oppose and repeal these 
institutions, yet not a single public man dare openly 
oppose them, so strongly is the feeling for them rooted 
in the hearts of the Swiss people. Perhaps Mr. Lowell 
knows better what the Swiss people want than they do 
themselves, but I doubt it. 

In his closing paragraph, Mr. Lowell says; ‘‘If the 
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referendum and the initiative were instruments by 
which the laboring class could legislate for its own 
special benefit, they would be mischievous. Class 
legislation enacted by a class is absolutely inconsist- 
ent with democracy, which is government by the 
whole people for the benefit of the whole people.”’ 
That is fine and true, but direct legislation is a means 
by which any class or group of people in a commun- 
ity, whether village, city, state or nation, can bring up 
its grievances, and its proposed remedy for such griev- 
ances, before the whole people for discussion, and then 
the whole people decide on the proposed remedy. 
The laboring class can force a discussion on some 
measure for its own special benefit, but it cannot, 
unless the whole people agree with it, make this meas- 
urea law. Direct legislation will prevent class legis- 
lation. 

The closing words in Mr. Lowell’s article are so fine 
that I will use them to close this reply, because I agree 
most fully and completely with those closing words. 
They are a fine argument for direct legislation. But 
they fill me with sorrow, because I see that the schol- 
ars and upper classes of this generation do the same 
as they have done in all history; they build the tombs 
' of the prophets whom their fathers have stoned with 
beautiful imagery of fine and noble sentiments and do 
not see the practical, common-sense method of carry- 
ing those sentiments into effect, which lies right at 
their hands. Yet this is the history of the growth of 
democracy. It comes from below, up, and not from 
above, down. It is a growth from the common peo- 
ple. It is exemplified to-day in the adoption by the 
trade unions of direct legislation for their own use and 
their advocacy of it for governmental use. 

The following words are Mr. Lowell's, and are a fine 
argument for direct legislation. ‘If history proves 
anything, it proves that a democracy in which any 
one class becomes too powerful is doomed. Such a 
government is either certain to be replaced by a des- 
potism, or to degenerate into anarchy, which means 
suffering for everyone, and, above all, for those whose 
daily bread depends on their daily toil. If this coun- 
try is to play a glorious part in the world, if future 
generations are to point to it as one of the great forces 
in the progress of mankind, it must make a success of 
democracy. Other nations may seek refuge under dif- 
ferent forms of government. Germany can take shelter 
under her monarch; France can return to a Cyesar; 
England can, perhaps, restore her aristocracy, but as 
far as human foresight can reach, America has no 
resources but democracy, and, to make democracy a 
success, the classes must learn to understand each 
other and to have mutual forbearance and sympathy. 
If we do not learn that lesson, our retribution will be 
decrepitude and ruin, and that retribution will have 
been deserved.”’ 





BRADSTREET’S says: ‘‘ Labor continues to do the 
best where it is best organized. A great advancement 
is being made in the wage labor movement.”’ 


Permanent and Growing Trade Unions. 
BY A. STRASSER. 


One of the most important problems which con- 
fronts the majority of trade unions is the adoption of 
a system which will secure a growing and permanent 
membership. The solution of this problem is the 
pressing need of the hour; upon its success depends 
the future welfare of the working classes. 

The past history of the trade union movement was 
marked by ups and downs, by rapid increase of mem- 
bership in times of prosperity and by losses in times 
of depression, The periodical increase and decrease 
of membership affected to a large extent the rate of 
wages, hours of labor and other conditions. Wages 
increased and hours were reduced during favorable 
seasons. In many instances these advantages were 
lost during subsequent periods of depression. The 
financial and industrial panic of 1873, and the stagna- 
tion that continued till 1877, was a sad lesson in this 
respect. It was an era of low wages, long hours and 
scarcity of employment. Organization reached the 
lowest point, barely 50,000 could be mustered all over 
the country. The majority of national and interna- 
tional trade unions had ceased to exist; the remaining 
ones were in a deplorable and crippled condition, 
mere skeletons and shadows of their former existence. 
It took years of effort and hard work to re-organize, 
to restore lost confidence and to regain the wages and 
hours of labor that prevailed prior to 1873 in some 
trades. 

The losses sustained by the working classes in wages 
alone during the period of disorganization, if it were 
possible to compute at the present time, would amount 
to at least $2,000,000,000. 

The financial and industrial depression of the last 
three years is another severe lesson to those unions 
that failed to profit by past experience. It is needless 
to make statements, the facts are still fresh in the 
memory of the leaders and of the rank and file. It is 
simply a repetition of past history in a modified form, 
due to a change in conditions. 

To profit by past experiences is the duty of the 
hour. What are the lessons of the past? 

The trade unions, both in England and in the 
United States, paying their members out of work, 
strike, traveling, superannuation, sick and death bene- 
fits, hold their members intact. They are not affected 
in the same degree by periods of depression as the 
unions which do not pay these benefits. At the first 
signs of a revival of trade, they are ready to take 
advantage of the situation by demanding an increase 
of wages or a reduction of the hours of labor. They 
usually possess the financial strength to maintain it. 

The trade unions built on old lines, for trade pur- 
poses only, cannot accumulate a large fund. They 
cannot hold their membership intact because the aver- 
age union man will not contribute, unless the amount 
is returned to him, from time to time, in the shape of 
benefits. 

The want of steady employment, caused by the 
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fluctuations of trade and the inability to earn wages, 
endangers the existence of his family. Old age and 
sickness make his condition still more helpless. He 
is anxious to obtain some assistance and protection in 
the hour of need. The union must come to his rescue. 
It must protect him against want and degradation and 
help to maintain his manhood. The more numerous 
the benefits the stronger will be his attachment to the 
union. This insurance, guaranteed by a permanent 
reserve fund, will make him a permanent and faithful 
member, thus insuring a permanent and growing 
membership. This will make the trade unions the 
sheet anchor in times of distress, the hope of present 
and future generations. The time now wasted in a 
continuous campaign of reorganization can then be 
utilized in a different direction and for more useful 


purposes, 





The Great Russian Strike. 


An immense strike, involving 40,000 workers, men 
and women, is now on at St. Petersburg. It is the first 
large strike of unskilled factory men and women in 
the textile, tobacco, sugar, metal and other trades. It 
began on June 13. It has spread to all the factories of 
the capital except two. 

Having hardly been organized at all, the men have 
no strike funds whatever, and the strike would prob- 
ably never have existed but for the support of the 
skilled craftsmen of the large iron and mechanical 
works of the capital, who had previously decided to 
continue working in order to be able to support the 
factory strikers, although quite prepared to strike 
themselves. The main demands of the strikers are 
as follows: : 

1. Reduction of hours of labor from fourteen and 
twelve to twelve and ten and a-half respectively. 

2. Increase of wages. 

3. Fortnightly payment of wages. 

Several employers are prepared to meet the reason- 
able demands of the workers, but the government has 
unconditionally forbidden them doing this for fear 
that the strikers should feel themselves victorious. 
The strikers are ordered to return immediately to 
work or to be banished to their respective native 
places as criminals. 

The local means obtainable for the support of the 
strike are altogether insufficient under the circum- 
stances, all publicity being denied to the strikers by 
the police, the press being forbidden to say anything 
about the strike, and donations and subscriptions are 
— a political crime, as indeed the strike is 
itself. 

The Working Class Emancipation League is the 
name of the committee which has organized the strike 
and by whom an appeal to the workers of all countries 
is made for moral and material support 

Other strikes are in progress in the districts of Tver 
and Nizhni-Novgorod. ‘The success of this strike would 
create an epoch in the labor movement of Russia. 

The committee of the Russian Free Press Fund in 
London is acknowledging subscriptions in the press, 
and the English trade unionists are contributing and 
holding meetings of sympathy. 

_ The uprising is being followed with no common 
interest by reformers throughout all Europe. It is 
altogether a new departure in the Russian revolution- 
ary movement, carried on by a few university-bred 
enthusiasts, themselves divided as to their ultimate 
aims. This new movement is of an entirely different 


character, analogous to the general labor movement 
in other countries. It su ts new means by which 
the Russian political condition may be greatly modi- 
fied. The development of the trade union means 
that a new opposition will be established to czardom 
and bureaucracy, and thus is the great labor contest at 
St. Petersburg of far-reaching significance. 





THE Clothing Cutters and Trimmers Union, of New 
York, recently held a meeting at which a report was 
made by the secretary showing the achievements of 
the organization within recent years. It is well worth 
the consideration and thought of every earnest wage- 
earner. This report does not attempt to tell of the 
wages increased and maintained, and the fact that the 
hours of labor for all cutters and trimmers have been 
reduced to nine per day. The report is as follows: 

In union houses all legal holidays are paid; for five months 
the Saturday half-holiday is given without any reduction in 
wages, and the union scale of wages is upheld, The dues are 50 
cents a.month, with a quarterly assessment, and in rare instances 
a special 25 cents assessment is levied. Allowing two special 
assessments in one year, the total expense of a member is $7.50 
annually. Not mentioning the indignities that would have to 
be endured by the men with no union, let us figure the expense 
and income of a member of the union: Expense — Twelve 
monthly dues, $6; 4 quarterly assessments, $1; 2 special assess- 
ments, 50 cents; total, $7.50. The income is as follows: Kight 
legal holidays, at $3.33, $26.66%; 17 Saturday half-holidays, 
at $1.66%, $28.33; total, $55—an income of 700 per cent, on a 
$7.50 investment, or 7 cents for every 1 cent paid into the treas- 
ury. Still this is not all the union gives. A sick member receives 
$5 per week—his relatives get $100 in case of his death, Think of 
it! Such a large return for $7.50, paid in dues and assessments. 





Unwritten Heroism. 
BY EDWARD O'DONNELL. 
Our land is o’erstudded with trophies 
To men who faced death on the field, 
When treason's foul hand was uplifted, 
And honor was nigh forced to yield. 
'Tis brave to meet death in red fury, 
When brains are with vengeance ablaze, 
And victory peeps out like the sunshine 
Thro’ mountains of vapory maze, 
Not a stone in cold sympathy 'wakens 
A thought thro’ the length of the land, 
For the thousands still truer and braver 
Struck down by gaunt misery's hand. 
With courage, to mailed knight a stranger, 
Stout hearts and frail limbs stem the breach 
But the sunshine, obscured by misfortune, 
Doth seldom their weary lives reach. 
A sigh for their loss, just a moment; 
A prayer, and a tear, and once more 
The clash and the bustle of conflict 
‘Gainst hunger is heard as before. 
No time for regrets save in slumber, — 
The tyrant, relentless, doth press, 
And the sun, seeming proud of its mission, 
For him ever peeps thro’ distress. 
Thus perish the slaves of the task-shop, 
In den of the sweater and slum, 
Not a kindly expression to lighten 
‘Their sorrows; to hope ever dumb, 
Condemn them, but think you, my brothers, 
Their places some day we may seek, 
For, when we grow tired in the struggle, 
We, too, will compete with the weak. 
When meadows, like star-blazoned azure, 
With bluebells and daisies are decked, 
The graves of our many and nameless 
Rank weeds and night shades reflect. 
But, pray, is their story here ended? 
Does justice, too, molder beneath, 
Mocking the fate of the wage serf, 
And martyrdom's mythical wreath ? 
Boston, Mass., July 20, 1896. 
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Vou. ITI. 


There is every indication that the celebra- 
tions and demonstrations in connection with 
the coming Labor Day, September 7, 1896, 
will far overshadow any previous attempts in 
this direction. When we recently called upon 
organized labor to be up and doing, and to 
prepare for Labor Day, there were few, if any, 
evidences that this year’s celebration would be 
more than a passing event. It is most grati- 


fying to say that from all quarters of the coun- 
try come the pleasant greetings of energy and 
earnestness which is being manifested to make 
Labor Day of this year one memorable in the 
history of the labor movement of the country. 


A CIRCULAR AND ITS CRITICS. 


In another column we publish a circular 
which was issued from the office of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor on June 27, and there 
is no similar document issued in connection 
with our movement which has been so gen- 
erally approved, so widely discussed, and, in 
some instances, so bitterly opposed. Of course, 
no one for a moment imagines that we expected 
universal approval of our course. If that 
could be anticipated, or even hoped for, there 
would positively have been no necessity for its 
issuance. 

Among those who are in line with the pur- 
pose of the circular and the sentiments it con- 
tains, of course, may be counted every true 
and tried trade unionist; every unionist who 
has passed through the fire and fusilade inci- 
dent to the struggle of the labor movement; 
every unionist who believes that the trade 
union is not called into existence to further 
the selfish interest of the few to serve their 
purposes, or be the means by which the pass- 
ing thought of the hour shall be the guiding 
light of the trade union movement. Yes, 
among those who stand by the circular may be 
counted the men who understand the past of 
labor’s struggles; the present conditions by 
which it is confronted; the great obstacles 
which stand in the way to the achievement of 
labor's rights, and who yet have faith or the 
knowledge that the trade union is the truly 
historic organization of labor forces, and that 
its natural mission is and will be to protect and 
promote the toilers’ interests. 

Among the few who oppose the circular are 
the sentimentalists, the theorists, the faddists 
and other, though good, unionists, who allow 
the enthusiasm of the day to overpower their 
better judgment of calmer times. 

Of course, the fledgling unionist who, 
because of his connection with the movement 
for a few months, imagines that now that Ae 
has joined, the whole world is organized. He 
is the very embodiment of all that is antago 
nistic to the purpose of the circular. He 
wants not only politics, but party politics; yes, 
any and every kind of politics, to be brought 
into the union; for, in the language of this 
new prophet, ‘‘it is labor’s only salvation.’’ 

Then, again, are the gentry who we endeav- 
ored to aptly describe as ‘‘the partisan zealots, 
the political mountebanks, the statesman for 
revenue only, as well as the effervescent, 
bucolic political-party-cure-all  sophists and 
fakirs,’’. they, without a single exception, are 
rampant in their denunciation. ‘Themselves, 
perhaps, never prompted by a sense of devo- 
tion to duty, ever ready to take advantage of 
an opportunity to advance their own personal 
interests, regardless of the interests of their 
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fellows; themselves, sordid and narrow, attrib- 
ute to others what is constantly uppermost in 
their own minds—dishonesty of purpose. 
Indeed, we may say in all candor that antago- 
nism and denunciation from this source is just 
what we expected, since it was these very 
men whom we aimed to forestall, whose damn- 
ing influence we hoped to, and have, neutral- 
ized. 

Yet, despite the praise and support of friends 
or the opposition of those who honestly or 
otherwise differ, the facts are just as they are 
depicted in the circular. No attempt is made 
to interfere with union men in the exercise of 
their natural, their legal or their moral right 
as citizens to organize or shout ; to discuss or 
vote for the candidate of the party which, in 
their judgment, is best qualified to serve the 
best interests of labor, the best interests of all 
the people of our country. 

By noamount of sophistry or distortion of lan- 
guage can any word used in the circular be con- 
strued to deny the right of the workers to take 
such political action as they may deem most 
advisable, and even so far as the trade unions 
as such are concerned, there is not a word in 
the circular which even advises them to refuse 
to take political action. The whole purpose, 
the plain reading of the document, is the advice 
to the trade unions to keep out of partisan pol- 
itics, with its endless trail of dissension and 
contention, leading to sluggishness and indif- 
ference, and, finally, the death of the union. 

It is more than gratifying to find the gen- 
eral and cordial indorsement given to the cir- 
cular, It betokens an awakening to the real 
issues involved in the labor movement ; it dem- 
onstrates that the workers have not only organ- 
ized, but remained organized at least a suff- 
ciently long period to enable them to learn and 
profit by the experience of past partisan polit- 
ical actions and campaigns. 

But even should the general sentiment have 
been otherwise, the declaration adopted at the 
last convention of the American Federation of 
Labor, that ‘‘ party politics, whether they be 
democratic, republican, socialist, populistic, 
prohibition, or any other, shall have no place 
in the conventions of the American Federation 
of Labor,’’ is a sufficient warranty to us that 
we have performed our duty to our fellow- 
workers and our fellow trade unionists, and 
that time, which ‘‘makes more converts than 
reason,’’ will demonstrate that our position 
and attitude is the only accurate and consist- 
ent one; one which will steer our movement 
clear from the shoals and rocks of disaster ; 
one from which our organizations will emerge 
unscathed, with renewed confidence, hope and 
vigor to do yeoman service in labor’s cause, 
and one that will lead to unity and success. 


THE CHURCH AND LABOR. 

Quite recently a discussion has been going 
the rounds of the ministers of the gospel of 
the various denominations as to the cause of 
the diminuition in the attendance of working- 
men at the churches and church services. Fre- 
quently letters are received by us requesting 
explanations, which, in the ordinary perform- 
ance of our duties, are answered, and no more 
attention paid to them. Recently the queries 
have been of more frequent occurrence, and in 
order that the matter may be fairly met, under- 
stood and set at rest, we publish the following 
letters, which are self-explanatory: 

HyDE PARK, MAss., July 8, 1896. 
Mr. Samuel Gompers, President American Federation 
of Labor: 

DEAR SIR—Will you do me the kindness to give me 
your aid in trying to solve a vexing problem? The 
problem is this: Why so many intelligent working- 
men are non-churchgoers? It may be that the church 
can be of more service to the men of its community 
than it is at the present time. 

Will you please send me an answer, within a few 
days, to the questions submitted: 

First—What reasons would be given by your associ- 
ates, who do not attend church, for their absence from 
the church ? 

Second—W hat remedies would you propose to bring 
your associates into closer touch with the church ? 

Sincerely, 
H. FRANCIS PERRY, 
Justor Baptist Church, 

The following reply was then penned and 
forwarded: 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., July 14, 1896. 
Rev. H. Francis Perry, Pastor Baptist Church, Hyde 
lark, Mass.: 

DEAR StR—I am in receipt of your favor of the 8th 
inst., contents of which have been noted. ‘The ques- 
tions you propound require more than passing notice, 
and yet, to be answered ——— and fully, would 
demand more of my time than I have at my disposi- 
tion just now. 

I would say, however, to your first question— 

‘‘What reason would be given by ro [my] associ- 
ates, who do not attend church, for their absence from 
church ?”’ 

My associates would answer that the spirit now dom- 
inating our churches is no longer in touch with their 
hopes and aspirations; that the churches have no sym- 
pathy with the real causes of the misery or severe 
burdens which the workers have to bear; that the pas- 
tors and ministers have no conception of the workers’ 
rights denied them and wrongs borne by them, or, 
should they have the conception and knowledge, they 
have not the courage to publicly proclaim it from their 
pulpits; that the means and methods which my asso- 
ciates have by experience learned to be particularly 
successful in maintaining their rights and securing 
improved conditions—i. ¢., organization of the trade 
unions—have been generally frowned down upon with 
contempt, treated indifferently or openly antagonized 
by the ministers and the apparently staunch supporters 
of the church, 

The church and the laborers have drifted apart, 
because the latter have always had their attention 
directed to the ‘‘sweet bye and bye,’’ to the utter 
neglect of the conditions arising from the bitter now 
and now, 

The reason my associates would further give for 
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their non-attendance at church would be that they 
have come to look upon the church and ministry as 
the apologists and defenders of the wrongs committed 
against the interests of the people, simply because the 
yerpetrators are the possessors of wealth, who mani- 
est little fear that it will be more difficult for them to 
enter the kingdom of heaven than it is for a camel to 
pass through the eye of a needle—whose real god is 
the almighty dollar, and who contribute a few of 
their idols to suborn the intellect and eloquence of 
the divines, and make even their otherwise generous 
hearts callous to the sufferings of the poor and strug- 
gling workers, so that they may use their exalted posi- 
tions to discourage and discountenance all practical 
efforts of the toilers to lift themselves out of the 
slough of despondency and despair. 

To your second question— 

‘*What remedies would you [1] propose to bring your 
[my] associates into closer touch with the church ?’’ 

I would say a complete reversal of the present atti- 
tude, as indicated in my answer to your first question, 
would, perhaps, be most likely productive of the results 
you desire. 

It needs but casual observation to discern that the 
honorable exception to the ministry above enumerated 
—those men who preach from their pulpits and breathe 
with every word their sympathy with the great strug- 
gling masses of humanity, the wrongs and injustice 
from which labor suffers, their willingness to co-operate 
with and aid the workers to secure better cualiiens 
of labor, less hours of burdensome toil, more security 
in work, better remuneration while at work, removal 
of the onerous task of over-employment from those 
who toil, and to find an opportunity for employment 
for those who can find no work at all todo. These 
ministers of these churches you will find always inter- 
esting, and not only interesting, but the churches filled 
with the workers who go to hear them—who go to 
hear the ministers who preach the gospel in the spirit 
of Him and His sermon on the mount; who go to hear 
the ministers who have something to say, and have the 
courage and manhood to say it, though it may offend 
the keen sensibilities of many pastors and many wor- 
shipers, so long as the best interests of the masses are 
subserved, their manhood and womanhood heightened 
and broadened, their hearts and minds touched to the 
core by deep and everlasting sympathy. 

He who fails to sympathize with the movement of 
labor; he who complacently or indifferently contem- 
plates the awful results of present economic and social 
conditions is not only the opponent of the best inter- 
ests of the human family, but is particeps criminis 
to all wrong inflicted upon the men and women of our 
time, the children of to-day, the manhood and woman- 
hood of the future. Very truly yours, 

SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President American Federation of Labor 


VICTORY OF A GREAT PRINCIPLE. 


The great lock-out of the Brown Hoisting 
Company, of Cleveland, O., hascome to an end, 
all the demands of the men being conceded. 

It may not be generally known that the 
machinists, iron workers and patternmakers, 
belonging to their respective unions and em 
ployed by the Brown Hoisting Company, on 
May 1, 1896, presented a list of demands of 
the men. Among the demands were the nine- 
hour day, advance in wages, Saturday half- 
holiday, and that in the future ALL DISPUTES 
SHOULD BE SETTLED BY CONCILIATION—THAT 
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IS, THROUGH A COMMITTEE OF THE UNIONS, 
REPRESENTING THE MEN, AND THE MANAGE- 
MENT OR REPRESENTATIVES OF THE COMPANY, 

First, every demand was refused, and par- 
ticularly the one involving the recognition of 
the union in any dispute. The men, to the 
number of eight hundred, were locked out, and 
a bitter struggle ensued. 

Every effort was made to bring the company 
toterms. Arbitration was offered and rejected; 
the police were almost constantly on guard; the 
militia was called out; blood was shed—at least 
one man was killed in one of the many fra- 
cases which occurred between the militia, the 
‘‘new green hands’’ and the sympathizers with 
the strikers. So intense had the feeling become 
among the workers of Cleveland within the 
past week that the question of a general sym- 
pathetic strike was being seriously discussed. 

The past few days we were in receipt of 
encouraging letters and telegrams from the 
seat of trouble, and then received the follow- 
ing telegram: 

CLEVELAND, O., July 27, 1896. 
Samuel Gompers, Indianapolis, [nd.: 


Lock-out settled. Great victory. Company grants 
all demands. JAMES O’CONNELL. 


To this the following reply was sent: 


James O’ Connell, Forest City Hotel, Cleveland, O.. 

Congratulations on great moral as well as substantial 
victory. All labor will be thrilled with encourage- 
ment. SAMUEL GOMPERS. 

In our judgment the victory for the unions 
in securing the right for the men to be heard 
through their chosen committee, ‘‘the right 
to be heard by counsel,’’ is one which far out- 
weighs every other question involved in the 
controversy. 

How many of our companies, corporations, 
trusts, or other employers, when having a 
grievance to right, or are required to make 
answer to a complaint of another concern, 
would care to prosecute or defend their own 
cause? They would in all cases insist upon 
their right, guaranteed to them by the consti- 
tution of the United States, to be heard by 
counsel. The interests of our wealth possess- 
ors are usually contested in the courts of the 
land; those of the wealth producers in the 
offices of the employers, and the right of the 
workers to be heard by counsel at these con- 
ferences, trials or contests, is but an extension 
and application of this constitutionally guar- 
anteed right. 

Carry along the battle cry of labor, ‘‘Organ- 
ize, Agitate, Educate,’’ clarifying the air of 
public opinion, winning victories, securing con- 
cessions, and with each step placing the toiling 
masses a step nearer their goal of final eman-* 
cipation. 
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THE TAILORS’ STRIKE. HELP THEM. 


The unfortunate tailors of New York have 
again been forced into a bitter struggle to com- 
pel the contractors and manufacturers to live 
up to the conditions secured during the past 
few years. It is well known that the contract 
and sweat-shop system of labor has been car- 
ried on in the clothing industry of New York 
to a greater extent than in any other city of 
our country. 

No one, without personal observation, can 
form a conception of the horrors involved in 
that system of labor. To see the bent forms 
and pinched cheeks of men and women; to 
see the sunken eyes of innocent children, pre- 
maturely aged; to witness the masses of men 
and women with hope almost despaired of, and 
not to sympathize with them in their sad lot 
and their awful struggle, is to possess a heart 
incapable of sympathy or a mind devoid of the 
conceptions of human rights. 

It is now about three years ago that the 
United Garment Workers of America and 
Brotherhood of Tailors combined for the pur- 
pose of abolishing this nefarious system of 
labor; to abolish the sweat-shop; to wipe.out 
the task system; to cause the men and women 
of labor to taste the sweet fruits of a few hours 
of freedom from labor. 

To the credit of the organized tailors, be it 
said, that a very large majority of them have 
demonstrated their ability and their willing- 
ness to fight and to struggle, and, if necessary, 
to suffer and make sacrifices in order that their 
rights may be protected; that the lives of 
themselves, their helpmeets and their children 
may besaved. But it must be remembered that 
no great reform has ever yet been secured in 
the interest of the masses in one stride, and it 
is evident that the twelve thousand tailors now 
on strike in New York city are making this 
gallant battle to rivet fast the achievement 
previously inaugurated. 

These striking tailors, these men and women, 
deserve the sympathy and support of every 
union man and union woman of our country, 
every sympathizer with the human family. 
That aid, that sympathy can be given by all 
insisting that the label of the United Garment 
Workers of America shall be upon every gar- 
ment purchased. This will assist.the strug- 
gling tailors; this will promote the trade union 
movement; this will contribute towards better 
opportunities that these workers need 

Leisure to live, 


Leisure to love, 
Leisure to taste their freedom. 





THE reports of our organizers make inter- 
esting reading. We hope to give them more 
* extensively in the future. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT. 

Mr. Sackett, the editor of the Hera/d, of 
Morris, IIl., is vindictively following the move- 
ment of organized labor in that city with the 
avowed purpose of crushing it out of existence. 
He denies the right of the workers to organize, 
in order that they may defend and protect their 
interests, and yet advocates the organization of 
the monopolists and trusts. In fact, his organ 
is the mouthpiece of these interests in his 
bailiwick. Perhaps a dose of his own medi- 
cirie—antagonism—by the organized workers 
of Morris might bring Mr. Sackett to a reali- 
zation of that, though mankind recognizes his 
goodness of heart and loyalty of spirit, in the 
language of the small boy, ‘‘there are others,’’ 
and among them are the forces of organized 
labor, which will contend with Mr. Sackett and 
his kind for the right of organized existence. 


Preparations are now being made by the 
International Seamen’s Union, the dock labor- 
ers, the Cardiff coal trimmers, and the water- 
side laborers of Great Britain, for the inaug- 
uration of a movement to secure better con- 
ditions of labor. Many of the advantages 
secured a few years ago by the great seamen’s 
and dockers’ strikes have been lost through 
the indifference of the men, and the contem- 
plated movement is now to recover some of 
the lost ground. ‘Tom Mann, Ben Tillett and 
J. Havelock Wilson have been in constant cor- 
respondence with the office of the American 
Federation of Labor with a view of securing 
the concurrent and simultaneous action on the 
part of the trade unions in the same industries 
in the United States. It is not now definitely 
known when the proposed movement will be 
inaugurated, but when it does take place it 
will no doubt be of the first magnitude. 


Some people will never learn, while others 
can never learn. Recently a man asserted that, 
because at a public meeting an officer in the 
labor movement urged the workers to defend 
their rights and interests on every field of 
action, —that is, when asked as to nationality, 
the answer should be: We are union men; 
what religion? We are union men; what 
politics? We are union men; that we view 
every public question from the standpoint of 
its effect upon labor, and, as the most self- 
respecting, intelligent, earnest, public-spirited, 
independent workingmen are union men, nec- 
essarily from the standpoint of union men,— 
that because the advice now givén to organ- 
ized labor is to stand for measures to be above 
and beyond party, therefore that officer, it is 
held, is inconsistent. 

Of course it will appear to every thinking 
person, and thinking union men particularly, 
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that there is quite a difference for labor to 
defend and promote its interest as a class; and 
to take PARTISAN political action. But to 
argue further with men who have taken leave 
of their reason is too much like giving medi- 
cine to a corpse, and for either of these fruit- 
less occupations union men are too busy in the 
cause calculated to benefit all. 


Just previous to the meeting of the conven- 
tion of the democratic party at Chicago, the 
president of the American Federation of Labor 
was urged by a number of organizations of the 
far west to do all in his power to secure the 
nomination by that convention of the Hon. 
Sylvester Pennoyer. A number of other union 
men were as persistent that the effort should 
go to secure the nomination of the Hon, Rich- 
ard P. Bland, while those more desperate and 
unscrupulous forged the name of President 
Gompers to a telegram, which was sent to Mr. 
Baria Wilkins, endorsing the candidacy of Mr. 
John R. McLean for the presidency. 

It will be noted that in this issue of the AMER- 
ICAN FEDERATIONIST we commence the publi- 
cation of reports made by the officers of a number 
of national and international unions affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor. These 
reports are of the greatest interest to the world 
of labor. If the officers of all of our national 
and international unions were to follow this 
course and send in reports for publication, the 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST could be made the 
bulletin of the trade union movement in our 
country—an accurate barometer, indicating all 
that is transpiring, and a guide to those who 
desire to aid in the advancement of our cause. 
Comrades, send in your reports monthly. 


When the supreme court came in for its share 
of criticism for its decision in declaring the 
‘‘income tax’’ unconstitutional, after it had 
declared it constitutional a few weeks before, 
and at the same term, the jurists and purists all 
turned up their eyes, threw up their arms in 
holy horror, and appealed to high heaven to 
launch forth a bolt at those unpatriotic, un- 
worthy citizens who would even dare entertain 
a suspicion, much less a conviction, that the 
court could be other than the most honorable, 
could be even fallable. But here we have Judges 
Grosscup, Hamlin and other jurists meeting in 
the Illinois State Bar Association convention 
recently, and Judge J. H. Hamlin, its presi- 
dent, in his annual address, declaring, among 
other things: ‘‘Every now and then the bar 
would be paralyzed by the court’s handing 
down two opinions at the same term of court 
on the same propositions of law, one holding 
the law to be one way, the other holding the 


law to be just the reverse.’’ ‘Truly, may it be 
said that all things come to him who waits, and 
in this instance we had not even long to wait. 


The socialist alliance and socialist party 
have both held their conventions, and, as we 
predicted, they were practically one and the 
same. ‘The one endorsed the other, of course; 
and where now is the socialist party man who 
dares say a word in defense of the union of 
which he is a member and be consistent ? 


Everywhere is the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST being complimented upon its valuable 
information and general reading matter. Much 
important news was crowded out this issue; 
news, too, that the labor movement ought to 
have. It is to be hoped that some day the 
returns to the magazine will permit of its 
being enlarged, and issued weekly instead of 
monthly. 


L. A. 300, of Window Glass Blowers, at its 
recent convention withdrew from the Knights 
of Labor and again assumed its character as a 
national union of its trade. No wonder the 
resolution was defeated to affiliate with the 
American Federation of Labor. Restive and 
fearful of its experience at dictation, bull- 
dozing and dishonesty, it feared even the sem- 
blance of an alliance with even those with 
whom association is rational and natural. We 
have no fears but that in time the Window 
Glass Blowers Union will be in full affiliation 
with the national trade unions of America, 
under the banner of the American Federation 
of Labor. = 





Our worthy contemporary, the Cleveland 
Citizen, has followed our advice, and, in a 
practical manner, proposes to make every 
effort to have the delegates to the next con- 
vention to make the American Federation of 
Labor strong financially, as well as numeri- 
cally. In thus giving the C///zen credit for its 
activity in this matter, we beg to remind it 
that it would be a difficult task for it to claim 
“credit for having started the agitation’’ of 
this subject. It is now many years ago since 
this matter was taken up, and at several con- 
ventions the proposition was made for the cre- 
ation of a ‘‘million-dollar defense fund.’’ The 
reason for its non-adoption then was that the 
workers had not yet realized the necessity for 
such a fund. However, we are confident that, 
with the assistance of the Citizen and other 
worthy labor papers, much will be done to 
create a healthier and more enlightened judg- 
ment upon this question, and that, finally, we 
shall succeed in making the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, numerically and financially, the 
most powerful organization of labor in the world. 
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What the Nationals Are Doing. 
PRINTERS. 


Coincident with the panic the existence of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union was menaced by the 
introduction of typesetting machines in great num- 
bers, and many were the predictions, both within and 
without our ranks, of the downfall of our old organi- 
zation. Notwithstanding that over 1,500 machines are 
in operation, and between three and four thousand of 
our members have been displaced, the International 
Typographical Union still lives and is in a fairly pros- 
perous condition. There has been really no decre- 
ment in membership, and while it is not as great as it 
was two years ago, still the decrease is due to the fact 
of our relinquishing jurisdiction over pressmen, they 
having formed an international organization of their 
own, with which we are affiliated in conjunction with 
the International Brotherhood of Bookbinders. The 
prospects of a further increase are brighter now than 
at any time in our history. Not only has the organi- 
zation maintained its prestige, but wherever machines 
have been introduced we have more than held our 
own. Speaking roughly, the average hours worked 
per day by machine operators are seven and one-half, 
and what was the average wages on hand composition 
is now the minimum. 

It is to be regretted that the international union did 
not see fit to establish an out-of-work benefit, so as to 
hetter provide for those who were dispossessed of their 
situations on account of machines, but, to their credit 
be it said, many subordinate unions looked after the 
unfortunate. 

After all, with the exception of the two larger cities, 
New York and Chicago, the condition of trade reached 
its normal level in about six months after machines 
were introduced. All in all, I think it can be safel 
said that our members and the organization have ol 
fered immeasureably more from the depression than 
from machinery. It is a noticable fact that where our 
unions were weak, or in the few towns where machines 
- are operated having no organization, they have been 
used for the purpose of degrading labor by the intro- 
duction of children and young women as operators, 
which was followed by a reduction of the already low 
wages paid hand compositors. Happily, however, less 
than ten per cent of the machines in operation are 
outside the union pale. 

The disturbance in trade conditions created by 
machinery necessarily brought in its wake more or 
less trouble regarding scales, because we were com- 
pelled to make new scales in over one hundred and 
ninety cities at a time when labor was at a great dis- 
advantage, but amicable arrangements were come to 
with the employers in over ninety-five per cert of the 
disputes, and where open ruptures occurred we were 
successful, or partially so, in seventy-five per cent of 
our fights. At the present time, we have difficulties 
on at Racine, Wis., Columbus, Ga., Los Angeles, Cal., 
St Paul and Minneapolis, Charleston, W. Va., Toledo, 
O., and Atlanta, Ga., and have strong hopes of being 
ultimately successful in all, and to announce a victory 
in the majority within a short time. We have won 
several substantial victories in New York during the 
last few months, and have recently gained offices and 
strengthened unions in Cambridge, Mass., Oshkosh, 
Wis., Topeka, Kans., Toronto, Ont., Detroit, Mich., 
Galesburg, Ill., Fort Smith, Ark., Ogden, Utah, Niag- 
ara Falls, N. Y., and Evansville, Ind. 

—Wm. B. Prescott, president. 


STREET RAILWAY MEN. 
_ Milwaukee union, which has been in a struggle 
since the 4th of May, feels that, finally, victory has 
crowned its efforts. A new company has been granted 
franchises, which will parallel the lines of the old 


company, and has already agreed to employ nothin 
but amalgamated men, in both the construction an 
operation of their lines. 

Detroit union has secured its yearly agreement ; 
wages 21 cents per hour, ten-hour workday, all cases 
of dispute arising between the company and the asso- 
ciation, that cannot be settled by voluntary agreement 
of the parties concerned, to be submitted to arbitra- 
tion. 

Toledo union has secured its yearly agreement, after 
a long contention ; wages 18 cents per hour, and nine- 
hour workday, The old santeel af wages was 16 
cents per hour and a twelve-hour workday. 

During the past month charters have been granted 
to Galveston, Tex., and Baton Rouge, La. 

At Sacremento, Cal., the hours have been increased 
from ten to twelve per day. Some two years ago these 
men started out with an organization, but for some 
reason it was abandoned, and now they are reaping 
the results of their negligence. 

The Ladies’ Auxilliary, a branch composed of the 
wives, sisters and daughters of street railway employes, 
is now in a flourishing condition in several cities, and 
is doing much to advance the cause of labor, espe- 
cially along the line of agitating the various union 
labels, and bids fair to be in the future a strong organ- 
ization. —W’. D. Mahon, president. 

WOODWORKERS. 

‘We succeeded in bringing one of our bitterest 
opponents, the Detroit Woodenware Works, to time. 
Our men were locked out simply because they 
belonged to a union, but after a nine-weeks’ fight we 
succeeded in winning a battle which carries recogni- 
tion of the organization with it. We have recently 
organized three new unions. One lockout of nine 
weeks’ duration ended in a victory for our organiza- 
tion. We have strikes at present in San Francisco, 
Cal.; Quincy and Rockford, Ill. Trade has never been 
so dull in the wood-working industry as at present, 
and hundreds of factories all over the United States 
have had to shut down. At Wausau, Wis, and we 
believe at other points, some of the mills have gone 
back te the eleven-hour day. The wages paid thou- 
sands of wood workers are about 59 per cent. less than 
the same class of mechanics receive in some European 
countries.” — Thos. 1. Kidd, general secretary. 


PAINTERS AND DECORATORS. 


‘‘Demanded eight hours in Kansas City, Mo., Galves- 
ton, Tex., and Boston, Mass., and the demand was 
granted without any reduction in wages. In Galves- 
ton and Boston wages were increased. At Springfield, 
Ills., and Wilkesbarre, Pa., strikes were declared for 
the purpose of obtaining a nine-hour workday, and in 
both cases the effort was successful. Gains in mem- 
bership are reported from all parts of the United States 
and Canada. The painting trade in most parts of the 
country has been fairly good, but at the present time 
there is a falling off. Indications are that it will revive 
after September 1st. The past quarter shows a gain of 
eighteen new unions. The brotherhood has adopted 
the initiative and referendum, and is about to make 
necessary changes in laws, and elect officers by popu- 
lar vote.’’ —J. H. Sullivan, general president. 


TAILORS. 

‘‘We have issued charters to new locals in Clinton, 
Ia., Council Bluffs, Ia., Sioux City, Ia., Detroit, Mich., 
and New Albany, Ind., and have reorganized locals in 
Ottumwa, Ia., Baraboo, Wis., and Quincy, Ill. Since 
June st we have had small strikes in Dubuque, Ia., 
and Ithaca, N. Y., against reductions. We have strikes 
pending in Providence, R. I., Adrian, Mich., Nash- 
ville, Tenn., and Omaha, Neb. Prospects are fayor- 
able to win them all. Trade is now very dull; pros- 
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pects for next fall only moderate. The Journeymen 
Tailors Union is making slow but steady progress. The 
tailors of the country are more interested in trade 
unions than ever in the past, and this makes us hope- 
ful for the future.” 
—jJohn B. Lennon, general secretary. 
CIGARMAKERS. 

‘*No particular change of any note has taken place 
in our organization. Barring strikes of Montreal and 
Detroit, we have no trade disputes of any note. The 
blue label is still in good demand, and we are shipping 
the usual number to our local unions.’’ 

—Geo. W. Perkins, general president. 
LACE CURTAIN OPERATIVES. 

“‘T am pleased to state that our last six months have 
been exceptionally free from trouble. We have been 
successful in reducing our hours of work to fifty-five 
per week.”’ —James Cameron, general secretary. 


MINERAL, MINE WORKERS. 


“Conditions of trade very dull. Mines are closing 
down, throwing hundreds of men out of employment. 
No strikes; very little gained. Are educating along 
the line of labels. Retail clerks, organized at Negau- 
nee, have obtained the 8 o’clock closing. Federal 
Labor Union of this place doing well.” 

— Wm. Mudge, general secretary. 
CARRIAGE AND WAGON WORKERS. 

“Small strike occurred in Cincinnati. The places 
of the strikers were filled. Most of the strikers were 
non-union. Several unions report an increase of mem- 
bership. Trade in our industry is dull now, except- 
ing those shops where repair work is done.”’ 

—Chas. A. Baustian, general seerctary. 
COOPERS. 

‘There is now a movement on foot to organize the 
coopers of this city who are employed on beer work. 
This movement is being engineered by Coopers’ Local 
Union No. 1, who are attached to the Coopers’ [nter- 
national Union. We have met with some success, and 
hope soon to score a complete victory. It is a notori- 
ous fact that there is not a single union made pack- 
age being used in the Chicago breweries. The trade, 
as far as the men who are employed on new work for 
breweries is concerned, was almost wholly unorgan- 
ized until within a week or so, when we managed to 
get one shop, and having gained a foothold we hope 
to get more soon. Trade in other branches is fair, 
but very low wages are paid.’’ 

—Fhilip Strong, general secretary. 


BRICKMAKERS, 


“The situation of the brickmakers in and around 
Chicago is anything but pleasing. At the time of our 
organizing under the American Federation prospects 
seemed good, We organized with 2,800 members. 
Now we have not half that number. Since that time 
business has gone from bad to worse. In the Bernice 
district there are five brickyards, employing about 
300 men, Four of these yards have not turned a 
wheel since the 1st of May, and the other one shut 
down about the middle of June, and out of 300 men 
there are not fifty left in the district. The Chicago 
district, comprising some eight or ten yards, has 
about three running. The Blue Island district, where 
about 700 men work, but 400 men are working.”’ 

—Frank Travers, general secretary. 
SLATE QUARRYMEN. 


“Average condition of trade, fair. No new unions 
have been added, owing to lack of enterprise in not 
appropriating funds for that purpose. Our initiation 
fee is $1.50; dues, 25 cents per month; assessments not 


to exceed 25 cents per month. Total amount of union 
funds on hand July 1, $1,387.25. Will do the right 
thing with any one organizing a branch of seven mem- 
bers or more.’”’ —//. W. Evans, general secretary. 


STOVE MOUNTERS. 


“The Stove Mounters’ International Union met in 
convention at Chicago, Ill., July 7-10. A very large 
delegation was present, all locals with exception of 
two being represented. In the past year there were 
twelve new locals organized. The following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: President, Thos. 
H. Devenish, Chicago, Ill.; vice president, Geo. S. 
Schwab, Louisville, Ky.; secretary-treasurer, Charles 
Streithof, Evansville, Ind.’”’ 

—Charles Streithof, general secretary. 
BREWERY WORKMEN. 


‘The National Union of the United Brewery Work- 
men, under the prevailing circumstances, is in a fair 
condition. Eight thousand members in good stand- 
ing, instead of 6,000 at the time of the New York con- 
vention of the Federation, prove our progress made 
during the last six to seven months. Our Chicago 
Labor Union No. 18 (over 500 members strong) is in 
line again, and our Boston unions, through the assist- 
ance of the Boston Central Labor Union, have 
increased their membership to nearly 800. Our boy- 
cotts against the Geo. Ehret, New York, and the rest 
of the New York pool breweries; Bergner & Engel and 
Baltz, in Philadelphia; the English Beer Syndicate, of 
St. Louis; the Pittsburg & Allegheny breweries, the 
brewery owners of Omaha, Neb., and LaCrosse, Wis., 
are still on. If organized labor would do its duty 
towards the brewery workmen victory would be ours 
everywhere. Never before were our numerous fights 
in a better condition than at present. Millions of cir- 
culars calling the attention of our fellow workmen to 
said boycotts and asking their support have been sent 
out all over the country, and while a very few organ- 
izations do their duty the rest still remain inactive. 
Our national union beer label gains footing every day. 
To my sorrow I have to report that the Central Labor 
Federation of Albany and Troy, as well as the label 
league of Albany, are boycotting our official label in 
favor of a bogus ale and porter organization which 
has been denied membership in our National Union. 
The label league of Albany issued another beer label 
against ours, and, therefore, we were forced to com- 
mence suit in the courts against said league and the 
Granger & Gregg scab brewery, of Hudson, N. Y., 
which is using this bogus label. Our convention will 
be held on and after Sept. 20, 1896, at Cincinnati, O. 
A large number of delegates are expected. Outside 
of the 8,000 members in good standing, we have at 

resent about 2,000 members out of work. If our fel- 
ow workmen would make our boycotts against Geo. 
Ehret, in New York, and Bergner & Engel, in Phila- 
delphia, a little more effective, our National Union 
would gain another five or six thousand members at 
once. We therefore repeatedly appeal to organized 
labor to remember its obligations.”’ 

—E. Kurzenknabe, general secretary. 
IRON AND STEEL, WORKERS. 


“The Amalgamated Association of Iron and Steel 
Workers has met with very flattering success in the 
matter of securing signatures to its scale. While 
heavy reductions were demanded by the manufactur- 
ers, accompanied by the threat that they would force 
those reductions, we have secured the signatures of a 
very large majority of them to our scale, which con- 
tained no reduction, but, on the contrary, embraces 
advances. There are several concerns (employing on 
the whole about three thousand men) that were non- 
union, whom we have won over and secured for them 
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material advances. Indications point to continued 
success, and increasing interest in the association is 
taking place.”’ 
—/j. C. Killgallon, general secretary. 
TEXTILE WORKERS. 

“It will be encouraging to our members to learn 
through this quarter’s report that we have at last 
gained a foothold in the south, where unionism in 
the textile industry has almost been unknown; where 
the manufacturer and capitalist have had things all 
their own way in squeezing exhorbitant profits out of 
the poor but honest southern wage-workers. But we 
are following close after them, and do not intend to 
let them have it all their own way. Thanks to the 
few pioneers in Columbus, Ga., who have been awak- 
ened to a sense of their duty, who have at last realized 
the true condition they are in and how necessary it is 
for them to form trade unions in order to protect 
themselves against unscrupulous, unjust, insatiate 
corporate and capitalistic greed. We sincerely hope 
that every officer and member will do all in their 
power to diffuse the light of new trade unionism, and 
that they will leave no stone unturned that stands in 
the way of co-operative commonwealth.”’ 

—Herbert Liitlewood, general secretary. 
WIRE DRAWERS. 

‘Trade in the wire and nail business is exceptionally 
dull at present, there being about two-thirds of the 
mills in the country shut down, and the rest are work- 
ing less than half time. There are no strikes or lock- 
outs in progress at present. The Federated Associa- 
tion of Wire Drawers of America has decided to 
accept local unions of nail operators and helpers or 
fencemakers into membership in its association. These 
two callings and that of the wire drawers-are so 
closely allied that we believe the proposition to accept 
them as members will meet with ready response. In 
fact it was upon their solicitation that the decision to 
accept them into membership was based. There is 
already a feeling of fraternity existing between them, 
as they generally work hand in hand in time of 
trouble, whether it affects one or both, and I per- 
sonally look upon this recent decision of our member- 
ship as a step forward in the way of organization.”’ 

— Walter Gillett, general secretary. 


TABLE KNIFE GRINDERS. 


‘The Table Knife Grinders and Finishers National 
Union was started in Shelton, Conn., in March, 1885, 
with 22 men, and now we have about 250. We have 
lost two lodges, partly through the depression in 
trade. We organized a new lodge in Meriden, Conn., 
in June. There are about 300 grinders in the United 
States, all told. We have done a great deal of good 
since we organized, not only securing an advance in 
wages averaging over 20 per cent., but succeeded in 
having the bosses put in a machine to turn off the 
stones before we use them, thus lengthening our lives 
by not inhaling so much dust, which is worth all the 
dues we pay. On July 7 and 8 we held our eleventh 
annual convention, all lodges being represented, ard 
it was the most successful one we ever held as regards 
harmony and the work accomplished. We made 
practically a new constitution, which we think will 
make the union more successful than ever, and I can 
assure you that we are proud of what we have already 
done, being such a small body of men.” 

—Jos. Goodwin, general secretary. 


ELASTIC GORING WEAVERS. 

“Our organization is issuing an appeal to fellow 
unionists to buy congress shoes and thus help us to 
more steady employment. Trade in general has 
improved slightly. No strikes or lockouts. We have 
maintained our list of prices for over ten years. Con- 


dition of organization excellent. Expect to organize 
a new union soon in Hudson, Mass., which, when 
done, will practically make every shop in the trade in 
the United States a union shop. The condition of 
trade is still far from satisfactory. We have quite a 
number of members still out of work and a number 
on short time (from 20 to 40 hours per week). Organ- 
ized labor can assist us if, when in need of footwear, 
congress (elastic side) shoes are demanded.”’ 

— Thomas Pollard, general secretary. 





FOREIGN NOTES. 


THE strike of saddlers at Glasgow continues. Some 
of the employers have conceded the men’s terms, and 
it is expected that others will follow suit. 

THE joiners of Stockton-on-Tees have refused an 
advance of 2s. 3d. per week, and the employers have 
asked them to refer the matter to arbitration, 

THE threatened strike of iron molers at Bradford 
has been partially averted, several firms having agreed 
to pay the 2s. per week demanded by the men. 

THE flax sorters in the employ of W. and J. Knox, 
Kilbirnie, out for four weeks, have resumed work, 
the working hours having been greatly reduced. 

THE men engaged in the Montgomery field pit, 
Irvine, have turned out on strike, owing to the employ- 
ers adding one batch and a half on each man’s day's 
output. 

A STREET noises bill was presented in the house of 
commons directed against the London costers, but 
owing to the condemnation of the latter the bill was 
withdrawn. 

A JOHANNESBURG correspondent writes: ‘‘ The 
chances for a wed man making money here are 
gone."’ Everywhere the people are in the clutches 
of capitalism. 

THE strike in the building trade at Leeds continues. 
An appeal has been issued by the Leeds Trades Coun- 
cil on behalf of the bricklayers and laborers affected 
by the strike. 

THE Glengarnock Iron and Steel Company, Kil- 
birnie, has conceded a reduction of hours from sixty 
to fifty-seven per week for their engineers, joiners, 
etc., who have been on strike for three weeks. 

A DEMONSTRATION of domestic servants, male and 
female, was held in Hyde Park, London, recently, for 
the purpose of ‘‘demanding immediate redress to mani- 
fold grievances.’’ Amongst those who spoke were a 
coachman, groom, housemaid, two footmen and a 
page boy. 

A CONFERENCE between the representatives of the 
plasterers aud the Central Association of Master Build- 
ers, London, resulted in a settlement of the plasterers 
strike, which has now been going on for nine weeks. 
The employers conceded an advance in wages of Md. 
per hour and a code of working rules. 

Not only is the entrance to the Giant's Causeway 
from the landside to be railed off by a syndicate of 
greedy speculators that has laid hands upon that won- 
erful spot, but gates are also to be erected for the 
purpose of preventing persons reaching it in boats. 
The Irish Tourist Association is taking the matter up. 

THE /vople’s Journal, Dundee, Scotland, says: ‘‘The 
monthly report of the labor department of the board 
of trade is again pleasant reading. The steady improve- 
ment of the past few months has been maintained, 
the percentage of unemployment in the 109 trade 
unions making returns being now only 3.2. The 
improvement in trade, too, is general, all occupations 
participating. The number of fresh disputes is con- 
siderably down, and this, it is to be hoped, is due not 
only to greater stability in the trade, but to better 
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methods of settling labor difficulties. Out of 43,000 
people affected by changes in rates of wages no fewer 
than 40,000 have received increases. This is also a 
hopeful sign. 

THE miners’ conference at Glasgow decided to advise 
the Scottish miners to take no action on the wages 
question pending the important conference of the 
National Miners Federation and the meeting of the 
conciliation board. There was a general feeling among 
the delegates that the next demand for an increase 
must be a national one, 

ON July 18 there was unveiled in Bolton Public Park 
a statue of the late Secretary Fielding, of the Bolton 
aml District Operative Cotton Spinners Association 
amd also of the local trades council. Mr. Macdonald, 
the miners’ leader, who for some time was M. P. for 
Stafford, is the only other trade unionist having a 
statue raised to his memory. 

SUMMONSESagainst Mrs. Pankhurst, Keir Hardie and 
others were granted on July 8 by the Manchester sti- 
pendary magistrate. The summonses were for causing 
annoyance by addressing a meeting on Sunday at Bog- 
yart Hole Clough, and they were applied for by the 
parks committee of the town council. Mr. Hardie, at 
the trial, called no less than 473 witnesses in his behalf. 
The case is still pending. 

THE dispute in the brass trades affecting operatives 
in Birmingham, Wolverhampton, Sheffield and Glas- 
ow has been practically settled. The National Amal- 
gamated Association of Brassworkers demanded an 
increase of 10 per cent in bonus, and the employers 
eventually offered 5 per cent increase, to commence 
in September. ‘The men accepted this offer, provided 
the advance was restricted to society men. This was 
also agreed to. 

AT Doncaster mat.y changes have lately taken place 
at the works of the Great Northern Railway Company, 
and recently Mr. Dickinson, the president of the trades 
council, was dismissed. It has been alleged that this 
was owing to his activity in labor matters, and an 
indignation meeting was held in the wool marke', 
where nearly 3,000 persons were present. Mr. Dick- 
inson presided, and a resolution was adopted calling 
upon the directors to intervene and reinstate Mr. 
Dickinson. 

For some two months past open air meetings have 
been held by the associated anarchists outside the old 
Daily Chronicle offices in Garmault Place, Clerken- 
well, London, on Tuesday evenings. These passed off 
very quietly at first, the usual questions being asked 
and replied to, no advocacy of violence or strong lan- 
guage being used; but for the last three Tuesdays sys- 
tematic attempts have been made to break up these 
meetings by a number of well-dressed roughs, who are 
evidently encouraged by the police. This is shown by 
the fact that when an attempt has been made to storm 
the platform the police who were present took not the 
slightest notice. ‘The members of the association are 
convinced that the system of agents provocateurs is 
being employed again. 

DURING the years 18go to 1895 inclusive the yearly 
average of strikes in France was sixteen. A demand 
for a reduction of the hours of labor was the motive in 
the case of forty-nine strikes. In 1894 the number of 
strikes thus caused was thirty. The following results 
were obtained by these strikes last year: Substitution 
of an eleven-hour day for a twelve-hour day in four- 
teen cases; a ten-hour day instead of eleven hours in 
eight cases; a day of ten hours instead of twelve in 
four cases. A new law framed with the object of 
facilitating amicable settlements of disputes between 
employer and employed came into force last year. 
This new law authorizes the local juge de paisa, a sort 
of civil stipendiary magistrate, to make an effort to 


conciliate the employer and his men when asked to do 
so by either side, and to arbitrate when asked by both. 
In the eighty cases in which the juge de paix attempted 
to bring about an amicable settlement his good offices 
were rejected thirty-four times, thirty-two times by 
the employers and twice by both the employers and 
the men. 

THE National Union of the French Railway Em- 
ployes held its convention at Paris June 4 to 7, 1896. 
The increase in membership in 1892 was 13,719; in 
1893, 12,173; in 1894, 12,449; in 1895, 6,301. The mem- 
bership at December 31, 1595, was 73,233, in 215 local 
unions. In 1894 the income of the organization was 
96,000 francs. The dues were 75,500 francs. The 
total income for 1895 was 115,883 francs. The expen- 
ditures for strikes were 24,000 francs; for benefits of 
all other kinds, about 80,000 francs. 

THE workingmen of Switzerland have profited by the 
experience of their fellow workingmen 1n other coun- 
tries, and since 1887 have paid more attention to the 
organization of trade unions and the attainment of 
tangible, practical results than many workingmen of 
more pretentious countries. Having been invited by 
the manager of the exposition held at Geneva, the 
trade union und secured statistics of the achieve- 
ments of the trade unions in the last eight years. 
They have found that in twelve trades there are 11,880 
organized workmen; that in seven years they expended 
for trade disputes, victimized members, traveling ben- 
efit, out-of-work benefit and sick benefit the sum of 
209,227 francs. In the same term, out of a total of 
268 strikes, 170 were successful, 42 partially successful, 
42 failed, and 6 not accounted for. There is a decided 
improvement in the standard of living, and the mate- 
rial benefits achieved have secured greater politjcal 
rights and recognition. In the report made, the offi- 
cers of the Trade Union und declared that labor must 
become the conqueror of the fruits of labor. 





CHICAGO LABOR NOTES. 
BY P, J. MAAS. 

W. H. CoLvin, a director of Hull House, and one 
of the most generous contributors to that worthy insti- 
tution, died July 9. 

T. J. MORGAN is now a full-fledged editor—heing 
the ‘‘we’’ of the Soctalist Alliance, a monthly publi- 
cation of the Socialist Trade and Labor Alliance. 

THE United Order of Elevator Conductors is the 
name of a new organization just formed. There are 
about 3,000 elevator starters and conductors in the city. 

CARPENTERS UNION No. 1 has elected Henry McCor- 
mick, Jas. J. Linehan, Chas. Witt and John Harvey 
delegates to the Cleveland convention of the brother- 
hood. 

THE Union Label League has started the publication 
of a semi-weekly publication, named the Label League 
Bulletin, and prints fac-similes of nearly all union 
labels in existence. 

Gro. W. GLENNY has been re-elected general secre- 
tary of the National Alliance of the Theatrical Stage 
Kmployes, and the headquarters of the organization 
removed to Chicago. 

M. V. Brirzius and Chas. Dold, business agents of 
the local unions of cigarmakers, have been very suc- 
cessful recently in prosecuting dealers charged with 
using counterfeits of the blue label. 

A STRIKE of painters employed on the Metropolitan 
elevated railroad and the union loop, which was occa- 
sioned by failure on the part of the contractors to pay 
the union rate of wages, was settled amicably, and 
the men returned to work. Hereafter the union will 
be recognized and the full rate of wages paid. The 
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men involved are members of the recently organized 
Bridge and Structural Iron Painters Union, and are 
affiliated with the Building Trades Council. 

It is said that the Socialistic Trade and Labor Alli- 
ance has formed a branch here. In the list of mem- 
bers, as published in the daily press, only ‘‘sympa- 
thizers’’ appear, but no actual workingmen. 

THE Hod Carriers and Building Laborers Union has 
served notice on the plaster contractors of the city 
that, beginning with August 1, the rate of pay for hod 
carriers and other building laborers will be thirty cents 
an hour. 

THE trade union bicycle riders of the city seem in a 
fair way at last of effecting a permanent organization. 
All active or honorary members of trade unions are 
eligible for membership, and the fee is to be merely 
nominal, 

THE Chicago Trades Union Label League has elected 
officersas follows: President, Edward McKeever; vice- 
president, James H. Payne; recording secretary, James 
Loughridge; financial secretary, Adam Menche; treas- 
urer, Annie L,. Snyder. 

THE Lathers Union has notified the building con- 
tractors that after August 1 their scale has been raised 
to thirty cents per hour, eight hours to constitute a 
day’s work; and the Derrick (stone) Mens Union has 
adopted a scale of $2.50 per day of eight hours, to take 
effect August 1. 

THE following announcement is made weekly in the 
trade and labor columns of the daily press: ‘*Mem- 
bers of Bricklayers International Union will work for 
anybody; no master mason’s card required.—C. C. 
Dent, president.’’ To which should be added: ‘And 
work for any wages they can get.”’ 

ALEX. WOOL FSON, one of the oldest and best known 
members of Cigarmakers Union No. 14, this city, died 
after a very brief illness on the 3d instant. Mr. Woolf- 
son was one of the real veterans of the labor move- 
ment in Chicago, and was known as an uncompromis- 
ing trade unionist under all circumstances. 


TRADE unionism here is after Mark Hanna and 
Henry C. Payne, of the republican central committee, 
the latter the president and owner of the Milwaukee 
street car lines, where the employes have been on 
strike for weeks past, to have them removed. Payne, 
finding that the labor unions are in earnest, has given 
it out that ‘under instructions from his physician, he 
is compelled to resign from the national committee, 
as the labors of the body are too arduous for him.’’ 
This is the caliber of the average street railway mag- 
nate. 

ELECTION of officers of the bricklayers union resulted 
as follows: President, A. E. Vorkeller; German vice- 
president, August Lueders; Scandinavian vice-presi- 
dent, August Miller; English recording secretary, John 
Horn; German recording secretary, Otto Blume; cor- 
responding secretary, Thomas Lewis; financial secre- 
tary, William Burkhardt; English trustee, George 
Ennis; German trustee, Richard Muck; Scandinavian 
trustee, Louis Youngberg ; treasurer, J. J. McGrath; 
inside sentinel, Frank Gorskey; outside sentinel, John 
Hughes; south side business agent, Andrew Erhart; 
north side business agent, C. L. Wild. 





THE Journeymen Tailors Union, of Providence, R. 
I., ison strike. A man by the name of Caro, a mem- 
ber of the socialist party, and a few others of his ilk, 
did everything in their power to force the union into 
the strike now on, and then returned to work, after 
the strike was on for a few days, declaring that trade 
unions pure and simple were no good and ought to be 
broken up and forced to join the socialist party. This 
is logic with a vengeance. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 

S1x thousand glass workers withdrew from the K. 
of L,. July 20. . 

ON the evening of July 15, President Gompers deliy- 
ered an address at an open air meeting to a very large 
audience at Streator, tit. 

THE Boston pavers have left the K. of L.. and joined 
the Federation. The pavers of Washington and Cleve- 
land also received charters in July. 

THE bicycle workers unions of Cleveland and Grand 
Rapids have left the bogus brotherhood and applied to 
the Federation for charters. This disposes of the 
brotherhood. 

THE much criticised Raines law in New York has 
proven a windfall to the bottle blowers, This, in 
addition to the good fruit season, has created a demand 
for workers that exceeds the supply. 

THE trunk and bag makers are endeavoring to form 
a national union. J. W. Connolly, 815 South Eleventh 
Street, Toledo, O., is acting secretary. Organizers are 
requested to assist him where possible. 

UNDER a law passed by the last New York State 
Legislature a free employment bureau has just been 
opened at 331 East Fourteenth street, New York city. 
Mr. J. J. Bealin has been appointed chief. 

OnE hundred and fifty garment workers of Indian- 
apolis organized July 13, amid much enthusiasm, 
Annie Mead was elected president; Annie Payne, vice 
president, and Charles E, Stiles, secretary, 

JoHN TURNER, president of the London clerks, 
delivered addresses in several Western cities during 
the past month, and is meeting with much favor. He 
will not return to England for some weeks yet. 

THE corporation counsel of Cincinnati has rendered 
the first decision under the law passed by the last 
legislature of Ohio. It has refused to allow the build- 
ing of a bake-shop below the surface of the street. No 
new underground bakeries can be constructed in Ohio. 

THE Central Labor Union, of Portland, Me.; the 
Central Federation of Labor, Columbus, Ga., and the 
Trades and Labor Assembly, of Cripple Creek. Col., 
received charters in July, and the Central Trades and 
Labor Council, of Will county, Joliet, Ill., has made 
application. ' 

IN a recent letter, Mr. D. S. Heimerdinger, of New 
York, in speaking of the socialists of that city, says: 
‘In a short time I will write you of the labor move- 
ment in New York, when I will show to the satisfac- 
tion of every honest man the very dishonorable meth- 
ods of Professor (?) De Leon and consorts.’’ Mr. 
Heimerdinger has been a member of the socialist 
party for years, 

THE office of the Journal of Labor, of Nashville, 
Tenn., met with quite a serious blow recently, the 
building in which the paper is published +“ entirely 
destroyed by fire. We learn that its indefatigible 
and staunch unionists, who are its publishers, have 
determined that it shall again make its appearance in 
a brighter and more attractive form. We commend 
the enterprise of our contemporary, and wish it every 
success, 

THE Green Glass Blowers National Association held 
its annual convention at Streator, IIl., July 13-23, and 
transacted a very large amount of business in the 
interest of the trade. A committee was appointed to 
meet the manufacturers at Pittsburg for the arrange- 
ment of the annual scale of wages. - President Gom- 
pers, of the American Federation of Labor, visited the 
convention, addressing the delegates upon the advisa- 
bility of affiliation with the Federation. Subsequently 
the question of affiliation was referred to a referendum 
vote of the membership. Mr. D. A. Hayes, of New- 
ark, was elected quuacal peetkbeel. 
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Horseshoers Gain Less Hours. 
DENVER, COL,, July 5, 1896 
Mr. Samuel Gompers, President American Federation of Labor 

DEAR SIR AND BROTHER—It may be interesting for unionists 
to know that, after twenty-four years of hammering away, and 
working at this business from twelve to thirteen hours per day, 
to see it drop to ten hours is gratifying. Now we are at last 
working nine hours for a day’s work, without a reduction of 
wages. We secured it without a struggle here. We went to 
work July 1 at 7:30 o’clock in the morning, took the customary 
noon hour, and yee §:30in the evening. There are ten unions 
that have their demand before the council now, which is com 
posed of journeymen and bosses. 

We now have twenty unions working nine hours. There mz ty 
be more when the full report is in. We will keep on until 
allare working nine hours, for our executive council will sanc 
tion their going out now, one at a time, until the last one has 
nine hours. The convention has adopted the nine-hour day 
and the American Federation of Labor has endorsed our posi 
tion, and we shall surely be entirely successful in a very short 
time. Lam, Fraternally yours, 

ROADY KENEHAN, 
Secrelary- Treasurer International Union Journeymen Horse- 
shoers of the United States and Canada. 
————-- > ___— 
SEATTLE, WASH., July 6, 1896 
Editor American Federationist: 

DEAR SIR AND BROTHER—The FEDERATIONIST is before me, 

and in it I note an invitation to those, who desire to do so, to 





send in their names as available speakers on /abor for Labor 
Day services, and as Iam now an active member of the Brick 
layers’ International Union, and have been for over fifteen 
years, and have made a study to a great extent of the labor 
question, and have acquired the profession of the lawyer, and 
have quite a knowledge of /awyers and professions, and being, 
as I am and will continue to be, willing to sacrifice my all, if 
need be, on the altar of man'sindustrial emancipation, notwith 
standing I have made many mistakes in the past, as I think 
most men have, you can make use of me, if so you wish, in some 
of the coast cities, from Portland to San Diego, as I shall be 
here or in some of the cities on the Pacific slope at that time, 
and would esteem it an honor to do good for any suffering fel 
lowman in so far as my humble ability will enable me. And to 
say that there is a demand for effort in the direction of man’s 
education to a Bs med understanding of his relation to man, is 
putting it in mild terms indeed. 

The trades union is the only properly constituted agency 
through which to teach mankind the philosophy of man’s duty 
to his fellowman, because it is the only institution that enables 
the adherent of its faith to delve into the fundamental ideas 
that concern his well- being as a father and a citizen, in the 
highest acceptation of the term, and the one that rises above 
party to an extent that affords an opportunity to study the merit 
of political questions and exercise an impartial judgment in the 
premises. ’ y ‘ : : 

It is the practical fraternity of the modern age, of man's inter- 
course, It has done more to lessen the burdens of toil than all 
other organizations combined, and will be the means of solving 
the problem of man's office among men, and to bring man’s 
reason to maturity in its application for a remedy for the evils 
that afflict the human family. 

I shall be working at my trade this year and next, and shall 
stand for the movement above all other things, and not allow 
it to be dragged down into the political maelstrom, so far as 1 
am concerned in the work, be assured. 

I shall be pleased to be of service to you at any and all times 

Yours for the good of suffering humanity, 
GEO, LAFAYETTE. 





ISHPEMING, Mich., July 19, 1896. 
Editor American Federationist: 
DEAR Sin—In the July number of our valuable paper I notice 
a paragraph which reads as follows: “What threatened to be 
a very great strike of longshoremen and mineral mine workers 
at Escanaba was happily avoided throygh the thorough organi- 
zation of the men and the timely advice and tact of an ener- 


retic organizer of the west.”’ I might say in reply that the above 
:tatement is partially correct, but it isthe latter part of the para 


graph I wish to draw your attention to. It says, “timely advice 
and tact of our energetic organizer of the west.” I might say 
the national executive, into whose hands the matter was placed, 
never asked the organizer’s advice on the subject at all. We 

wrote to the different organizations connected with our occu- 

pee to try and make a more perfect organization in case we 
rad to fall back on the last resort (strike). We also wrote to 
P resident Gompe rs, of the American Federation of Labor, to give 
us his advice, which he freely did, and this was the only advice 
which was received, and which ina great measure assisted us to 
keep down the troubled waters which were at that time arising. 
As I believe in the old maxim which says, ‘Give honor to whom 
honor is due,’’ I write these few lines in reference to the above, 

as we hear too much of this praising men for what they never 
perform. I remain fraternally yours, 

R. ASKEW, 
President Northern Mineral Mine Workers Progressive Union 
of America. 
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KANSAS CiTy, KAN., July 25, 1896. 
To Organized Labor—Greeting: 

Your attention is called to the strike and lockout of the ship 
builders and other union men at the ship yards of F. W. Wheeler 
& Co., West Bay City, Mich., and the bitter fight that is being 
waged against organized labor by that firm for months past. 
Discriminations against union men have been of common occur- 
rence, the firm refusing to recognize the rights of union men, 
many times forcing them to work with unskilled men on 
skilled work, regardless cf the danger or character of the 
work. Non-union men and objectionable characters were 
encouraged by the company, notwithstanding the continued 
protests by the committees of union men, who endeavored to 
point out the evils and injustice of such practice. After a con- 
tinued persistency of these methods, the matter was placed in 
the hands of the grand lodge; their grievance was indorsed, 
and a stand for their rights in the case was sanctioned by the 
executive council. On July 3, after making every honorable 
effort for a settlement, through their committees, they were 
unable to obtain a recognition of their rights from this corpo- 
ration, and, by unanimous consent, nearly 500 men considered 
that it was better to sever their relations with the firm, for the 
time being, than to submit to the encroachments of this tyran- 
nical corporation upon their rights. Hence, on that day there 

was a universal walk-out. 

The president of the company gave the men to understand 
that when he wanted them he would send for them, and all 
efforts for a fair adjustment since have resulted in failure. On 
July 23 the following notice was posted in and around the yards 

“On and after July 23, 1896, this yard will be pee non 
nnion in all respects, and no union men will be employed by 
this company in any department after said date. By order of 
F. W. Wheeler, president.” 

It would seem by the above that not only the ship builders 
are locked out, but all union men in all departments. This 
fight is one for ‘principle the principle of recognition and the 
tights of organization. 

This strike and lockout has been conducted in a manner most 
becoming to honest and upright men. All violence or dishon 
orable methods have been eschewed. As a last resort, since all 
other methods have failed to bring about a recognition of the 
—— all union men love dearly, we are compelled to ask the 

riends of organized labor to help us in this struggle—a struggle 

that is of interest vitally to every laboring man in the lake 
regions, as well as to the friends of labor and those dependent 
upon labor. We ask your aid and co-operation to abstain from 
giving aid, favor or comfort to the firm of F. W. Wheeler & 
Co., and to use all honorable influence to persuade others to 
abstain from the handling, working on, or with, transporting, 
or in any method facilitating in the movement or disposal of 
any of the material or products used, owned or controlled by 
F. W. Wheeler & Co. We ask this openly and in an honorable 
manner, believing that the bitter war the said company is wag 
ing against organized labor must of necessity be shared in and 
by all organized labor and its friends. If Wheeler & Co. have 
a right to boycott union men, have not union men the same 
right to boycott Wheeler & Co., and should they not do so? 

There is every reason to believe that, with the amount of con 
tracts and work on hand, that the company must of necessity 
yield to the pressure that can be brought to bear upon them, in 
the above manner referred to, if the friends of organized labor 
will act upon the same, in a united manner, and at once, as 
delays are dangerous, and immediate action is essential to 
success. 

In conclusion, we ask the endorsement of our position in this 
matter at the hands of all unions, central bodies and others that 
areinany way identified with the work of the ship building farm 
of F. W. Wheeler & Co. Weask that this be given as much pub 
licity as possible, in order that all may become familiar with 
the fight that is being waged against organized labor by this 
tyrannical corporation. Believing that all will see the necessity 
of prompt action, and assuring you of our reciprocation for any 
and all assistance, and, remember, that while it is our turn 
now, yours may be next, Lam, yours fraternally, for right and 
justice, in the cause of labor, LEE JOHNSON, 

Grand Pres. and Corr. Sec. Boilermakers and [ron 
Ship Builders of America, 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 

THE joint convention of the Metal Polishers, Platers 
and Buffers National Union and the Brotherhood of 
Brassworkers, held in Syracuse, was successful, both 
organizations having wiped out all differences by 
merging into one. Third Vice President O'Connell 
was in attendance. 


THE Patterson Labor Standard, for more than twenty 
years conducted under that name, by that sterling 
advocate of trade, unionism, J. P. McDonnell, has 
entered upon a new venture; that is, to issue a monthly 
edition under the name of the Va/ional Labor Stand- 
ard. We wish our old-time comrade every success in 
the new undertaking. 

SECRETARY P. J. McGutIRE, of the «Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners of America, reports that the 
organization has gained 5,300 members in the past 
three months up to July Ist. Eleven new charters 
were issued during the past two months: Paris, II1.; 
Brockton, Mass.; Rome, N. Y.; Texas City, Tex.; 
Michigan City, Mich.; Quigley. Mont.; Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Wellston, O ; Mannington, W. Va.; Ludlow, Ky.; 
Mansfield, Pa. 

ONE Steinberg, of the socialist alliance faction, New 
York, expelled from the Amalgamated Clothing Cut- 
ters Union, had President Reichers arrested on the 
charge of conspiracy in preventing him from working 
in the shop. Quite recently they boasted they had all 
the cutters with them and that the unions were dead. 
Now they apply to the courts for protection. Presi- 
dent Reichers was paroled until a hearing was given 
in Jefferson Market court. 


IN a recent letter to the American Federation of 
Labor office, Mr. Horace M. Eaton, general secretary 
of the Boot and Shoe Workers National Union, makes 
this very interesting statement: ‘Realizing that the 
organized labor movement, in its present weak condi- 
tion, with only a small part of the workers organized, 
is not strong enough to wrest the law-making powers 
from the hands of our oppressors, and feeling, also, 
that it is among the possibilities that the political 
movement for the emancipation of labor is not yet 
born, I am entirely poe: to any attempt to commit 
the movement to partisan politics, but do not believe 
we should refrain from expressing our approval of 
economic principles which are valuable as educational 
factors a which may be considered without engulf- 
ing ourselves in the quagmire of partisan politics.’’ 


W. D. MAHON, President of the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Street Railway Men, recently said: ‘‘What 
do I see in trades unionism? I see the carpenters of 
America united and marching forward under the ban- 
ner of the Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners; the 
street car men under the Amalgamated Association; 
the printers, cigarmakers, bricklayers, machinists 
and all other trades and crafts under the banners of 
their national unions, and above all floats the ban- 
ner of the united sons and daughters of toil—that of 
the American Federation of Labor. The earth trem- 
bles as their footsteps approach; I hear them cry, 
‘death to the sweatshop,’ and I see that damnable 
institution wither and die; I hear them .cry ‘freedom 
to the serf of the mine and factory.’ There is a pause. 
The chains clink, the shackles break; I see the victims 
gathered to the ranks, and as they come the banner 
waves. A grand shout goes up from the army of lib- 
erated toilers that shakes the very foundations of the 
government. Another step and I see them legislating 
in their own interests. They have taken the ballot 
box, the government has become theirs, the corrupt 
politician has vanished, corporated greed is dead. 
Some one cries, ‘co-operative commonwealth.’ No; it 
is trades unionism, pure and simple.”’ 
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Trade Unions and Party Politics. 
OFFICE OF 
” AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
De SoTo BLOCK, INDIANAPOLIS, June 27, 1896. 
To Affiliated Unions—-Greeting: 

We will soon be in the throes of a political cam- 
paign. The passions of men will be sought to be 
aroused, their prejudices and supposed ignorance 
played upon and brought into action. The partisan 
zealot, the political mountebank, the statesman for 
revenue only, as well as the effervescent, bucolic polit- 
ical party, cure-all sophist and fakir, will be rampant. 
The dear workingman and his interests will be the 
theme of all alike, who really seek party advantage 
and success, though civilization fail, labor be crushed 
and relapse in barbarism be the result. 

We are on the eve of events which will place our 
members, our unions and our entire movement to a 
most critical test, a test which may mean either a par- 
tial dissolution of our organizations, or their growth, 
extension and development. It is because of the great 
trust committed to my care that a timely word of 
advice and warning is given lest our members be taken 
unawares, fail to profit by the experience of labor 
organizations which have weathered the storms, and 
those others whose only evidence of former greatness 
or existence are their epitaphs, folly, blunders, calam- 
ities. ‘‘Learn to see in another’s calamity the ills 
which you should avoid’’ is a maxim which Syrus 
declared more than nineteen hundred years ago, and 
it.is as applicable to our times as it was when first 
penned. 

Whatever labor secures now or secured in the past 
is due to the efforts of the workers themselves in their 
own organization—the trade unions on trade union 
lines, on trade union action. When in previous years 
the workers were either unorganized or poorly organ- 
ized, the political trickster scarcely ever gave a second 
thought to the Dear Workingman and his interests, 
During the periods of fair or blossoming organization 
the political soothsayers attempted by cajolery and 
baiting to work their influence into the labor organ- 
izations; to commit them to either one party or 
another. 

There are many organizations which may declare 
that their unions are safe from such influences, and, 
lulled into a fancied security, permit the virus of polit- 
ical partisanship to be injected into their very being ; 
laying their unions liable to the most malignant dis- 
eases of division, antagonism and disruption. Bear in 
mind that the modern political party freebooter finds 
his prototype in the one who “ For ways that are dark 
and for tricks that are vain the heathen (political) 
Chinee is peculiar.’’ 

The movement of labor now is growing stronger 
day by day. It is becoming more far-reaching than 
at any time within the —- of our country. Each 
city, town and village now has its unions of labor. 
The time is coming, if we but meet the intruder at the 
doors of our meeting rooms, compel him to turn about 
and take his departure, when there will be few if anv 
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of our fellow toilers outside the beneficent influence 
of organized labor. 

The industrial field is littered with more corpses of 
organizations destroyed by the damning influences of 
partisan political action than from all other causes 
combined. Nor must it be at all lost sight of that this 
does not only apply to local or national trade unions, 
but also to previous efforts of labor at national federa- 
tion. The National Labor Union, in its time a great 
federation, after it committed itself to political par- 
tisan action, went to the limbo of movements which 
no longer moved. After that act it acted no more. 
Noconvention of that organization was ever after held. 

In the light of that experience, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor has always declared and maintained 
that the unions of labor are above, and should be 
beyond, the power and influence of political parties. 
It was with these great object lessons still dangling 
before our vision, like the famous writing on the wall, 
or like the sword of Damocles hanging over our heads 
by a single thread, which, severed by a failure to profit 
by past experience, may leave us headless, and the 
whole body of organized labor bleeding to death, a 
hapless victim to our folly, serfs or slaves to the 
cupidity of corporate monopolistic greed, that the 
American Federation of Labor at its last convention 
resolved that 

‘Party politics, whether they be democratic, republi- 
can, socialistic, populistic, prohibition, or any other, 
shall have no place in the conventions of the American 
Federation of Labor.”’ 

This action, while it directly decrees the course for 
the conventions of the American Federation of Labor, 
is also a declaration of policy and principle, and hence 
applies equally to all affiliated organizations. 

The power of the trade unions is extending to all 
classes and influencing public sympathy and public 
judgment. Let us build up our organizations upon a 
solid basis as of adamant, that they may endure for all 
time; that they may be our protectors, our defenders, 
in our struggle for justice and right; that we may turn 
to them in the hour of our trials with the confidence 
of our manhood maintained, and in the hour of our 
triumphs to pay them the meed of praise and glory of 
victories won, men, women and children saved, our 
civilization and emancipation assured. 

Let the watchword be: No political party domina- 
tion over the trade unions: no political party influence 
over trade union action. 

Long live the trade union! Long live the American 
Federation of Labor ! 

Fraternally yours, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President American Federation of Labor, 





Notice. 
OFFICE OF 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
De Soto BLOCK, INDIANAPOLIS, July 29, 1896 
To Affiliated Unions—Greeting: 

At the request of the unions interested, and after 
due investigation and attempt at settlement, the fol- 
lowing concerns have been declared unfair: 

Maple City Soap Works, Monmouth (Ill.) Pottery 
Co., Monmouth Mining and Manufacturing Co. (sewer 
pipe). By Stoneware Potters Union. 

H. Buzbey’s cigars, McSherrytown, Pa. By Cigar- 
makers International Union. 

Gobeill Pattern Works, Cleveland, O. By Pattern 
Makers National League. 

Secretaries are requested to please read at meetings 
and labor press to copy. 

Per order of Executive Council, 

SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President American Federation of Labor. 
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Organizers’ Reports. 

J. C. Blair, Hamilton, O.—Organized shoemakers 

Jos. C. Keating, Massillon, O.—Organized musicians. Trades 
assembly will celebrate Labor Day at home 

W. E. Cannon, Waco, Tex.—Hard at work here for unionism 
and reform 

Edward McAfee, Lansing, Mich.—We look forward to a large 
growth in September, October and November. Union goods 
displacing non-union 

Thos. V. Salisbury, Martin's Ferry, O.--The Ohio Valley Trades 
and Labor Assembly is making the usual Labor Day prepara 
tions 

A. Todenhausen, Knoxville, Tenn.-It would be well if national 
unions would request organizers to boom their labels 

Milo J. Harris, Findlay, O.—Organized four unions of agents 
in Columbus, Sandusky and Springfield, O., and Bay City, Mich 

M. G. Griffin, Dayton, O.—Organized sixty-two clerks; busi 
ness fair; machinists increasing; movement booming. 

J. C. McBroom, Toledo, O.—Organized women clerk; Snells 
cycle strike still on; laundry workers’ label instituted and 
booming 

W. C. Pomeroy, Chicago, I1l.—Organized tunnel miners and 
miscellaneous mechanics and laborers; iron and steel workers 
locked out; works turned into fortress; label league being pet 
fected; Label Bulletin issues semi-monthly. 

W. H. Winn, Columbus, Ga.— Organized textile weavers 
Printers are out against reduction in office of Angutrer-Sun, 
have started bright evening daily. Have inaugurated a search 
forlabels. While organized a number of new unions, yet results 
are necessarily slow; but keep your eye on Columbus. 

W. F. Weber, Washington.—Organized barbers and pavers 
Eight-hour strike of steamfitters; two firms signed; four out 
Have new unions in prospect. 

Cc. W. Carroll, Leavenworth, Kan.—Business houses to handle 
union goods only. Big change past six months. 

C. E. Woodard, Galveston, Tex.—Organized cooks and wait 
ers; prospects good. 

Geo. L. Muhn, Parkersburg, W. Va.—Organized stonemasons 
and clerks; plasterers coming 

J. G. Powell, East Liverpool, O.—Organized boot and shoe 
workers. 

Geo. Derrick, Muncie, Ind.—Organized musicians; working 
on machinists and street railway employes 

W. O. Pinard, Memphis, Tenn.—Harness men locked out; 
would not accept cut; fair show for adjustment. 

C. H. Sidener, Bay City, Mich.—Organized clerks, holders 
on, plumbers and gasfitters. Organized labor is commencing 
to understand the value of the American Agents Association. 

Harvey Schamel, Denver, Col.—Organized 80 laundry work- 
ers, 38 garment workers and 35 hotel employes; all boycotts 
published in our local paper and pushed; prospects good. 

Walter S. Bush, Peoria, I1l.—Unions growing; prospects good; 
bicycle trade dull; label of shoeworkers has received special 
attention. 

Cc. C. Houston, Nérfolk, Va.—State federation to be formed; 
meet in Richmond Aug. 11; label adopted by all boss tailors. 

Chas. Kassel, St. Louis, Mo.— Organized stove mounters, 
marine firemen, flour mill men, bridge construction iron work- 
ers and chain workers. One strike against reduction gained. 
Too many boycotts, but we push them all; building trades busy 
on account of tornado; other trades dull. 

W. A. Sears, Nashville, Tenn.—General depression in busi- 
ness; coopers and tailors’ strikes still on; committee from the 
various unions making active warfare on boycotts; trying to 
organize tobacco workers and horseshoers; feel sanguine. 

Cc. A. Smith, Cripple Creek, Col.—Organized stonemasons 
and teamsters; shoemakers, comprising four towns, have 
applied to the boot and shoe workers’ union; trades and labor 
assembly chartered; boycott on two blacksmith shops; will 
boom the FEDERATIONIST. 

H. C. Reaves, Chattanooga, Tenn,—Organized retail clerks; 
am working on federal labor union, tailors, barbers and wood 
workers; have them well in hand. 

Ben Schoenborn, Winona, Minn,—Organized team owners; 
plasterers struck and are now contracting for themselves; 
expect to organize carpenters and tailors. 

John F, O'Sullivan, Boston, Mass.—Organized blacksmiths of 
this city, and hoisting and stationary engineers, of Quincy, 
Mass.; printers, bookbindersand pressmen unionized an obnox- 
ious firm; engineers’ strike still on; the sale of union goods is 
steady, though not what it should be. 

T. D. Flynn, Helena, Mont.—Organization is picking up; 
trade is fair. Boycott on Detroit cigars is being pushed hard 
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We Don’t Patronize. 
Union workingmen and workingwomen and sympathizers 


with labor have refused to purchase articles produced by the 


following firms. 


Labor papers please copy : 

MAPLE CITY SOAP WORKS. 

MONMOUTH (ILL.) POTTERY CO. 

MONMOUTH MINING AND MBG. CO., (Sewer Pipe) 

H. BUZBEY’'S CIGARS, McSHERRYTOWN, PA. 

GOBEILL PATTERN WORKS, CLEVELAND, O. 

KERBS,WERTHEIM & SCHIFFER, CIGARS, NEW YORK. 

TIMES. LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

VENABLE BROS., S. W. WALKER AND FRANCIS 
font S QUARRIES, LITHONIA, GA. 

QU YCY SHOW CASE WORKS, QUINCY, ILL 

EXCELSIOR SHOW CASE AND CABINET WORKS, 
UINCY, ILL. 

OVERMAN BICYCLE CO., CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 

GORMULLY & JEFFREY BICYCLE co., CHICAGO, ILL.— 
“VICTOR,” “VICTORIA,” “RAMBLEK 

HETTERMAN BROS. CO., CIGARS, LOUISVILLE, KY. 

KEITEL & CASSEBOHNN’S CIGARS, LOUISVILLE, KY. 

FREIE PRESSE, CHICAGO, ILL. 

ROCHESTER CLOTHIERS’ EXCHANGE. 

ROYAL MANTEL AND FURNITURE CO., ROCKFORD, 


ILL. 
IMPERIAL MILL CO., DULUTH, MINN. 


W. L. KIDDER & SON MILLING CO., TERRE HAUTE, 
IND. 
JOS. BIEFIELD and SIEGEL & BROS., CLOTHIERS, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 

J. W. LOSSE TAILORING CO., ST. LOUIS. 

GEO. EHRET’S LAGER BEER. 

STUDEBAKER BROS. MAN’F'G CO'S CARRIAGESAND 
WAGONS, SOUTH BEND, IND. 

ST. LOUIS BREWERS’ ASSOCIATION, LAGER BEER. 

AMERICAN BISCUIT CO’S BISCUITS. 

SCHOOL SEAT COMPANY, FURNITURE, GRAND RAP- 
IDS, MICH. 

YOCUM BROS, CIGARS, READING, PA. 

BOSTON PILOT, BOSTON REPUBLIC. 

HOPEDALE MFG. CO., HOPEDALE, MASS. 

UNITED STATES BAKING CO. 

HAMILTON-BROWN SHOE CO., ST. LOUIS. 

DAUBE, COHEN & CO., CLOTHING, CHICAGO. 

MESKER BROS,, ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORKS, ST. 


LOUIS. 

CLEMENT, BANE & CO., CLOTHIERS, CHICAGO 

BUFFALO BARRELS 

EAST INDIA MATTING CO., PIQUA, O. 

S. F. HESS & CO., CIGARS, ROCHESTER, N, Y. 

HARRINGTON & OUELETTE CIGAR CO., DETROIT. 

BANNER CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

H,. DIETZ CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

BROWN BROS.’ CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH 

GORDON CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

DETROIT CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

HARDING & TODD, SHOES, ROCHESTER, N. Y 

GROSS & CO., CIGARS, DETROIT, MICH. 

MOEK’S CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

GEO. MOCLES CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

WM. TEGGE CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

POWELL, SMITH & CO., CIGARS, NEW YORK. 

AMERICAN TOBACCO CO.—Plug Tobacco: Battle Ax, News- 
boy, Piper Heidsick, Something Good, Pedro. Smoking 
Tobacco: Gail & Ax Navy, Honest Long Cut, Duke's Mix- 
ture, Seal of North Carolina, Ivanhoe, Greenback. Cigar- 
ettes: Duke's Cameo, Sweet Caporal, Cycle, Old Judge. 

KIPP BROS,, oe AND SPRING BEDS, MIL- 
WAUKE E, W 

BERGNER & ENGEL AND BALZ BREWING CO., PHILA- 
DELPHIA, PA. 

FISHER CO., BUFFALO, N. Y.; DEUSCHER CO., HAM- 
ILTON, 0.; C. SCHREIER, SHEBOYGAN, WIS., MAL- 


STERS 

DERBY BICYCLE CO., JACKSON, MICH. 

ARENA, 

GOULD & WALKER, BOOTS AND SHOES, WESTBORO, 
MASS. 





Financial Statement. 
REPORT OF SECRETARY. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., July 1, 1896. 
Following is a statement of the receipts and expenses for 


the month of June, 1896. (The months are abbreviated thus: 
j, f, m, a, m, ete.) 
RECEIPTS. 
June. 
ee ee eee eee . $3,871 11 
International typographical tax,may........ 83 64 
Nebraska state federation, sup......... = 5 00 
A ait a a ea ee oe'-6. aoe eh 60 
Brickmakers 9619, tax,m,j.j.....6-+--+20-6 1 95 
2. International typographical, sup. . 6 00 
Brotherhood of helpers of iron and steel shipbuild- 
Pe ee ee ee 5 00 
Federal labor union 6677,sup............ 75 
3. Los Angelescounty council of labor, sup. ..... 1 25 
Water works union 6356, tax, NN arc is ot ie i 4 00 


wow 


J. 


. Screwmakers 6256, tax, june 


. Rochester trades assembly, ‘tax, j,i, m,a 


Musicians prot. 6637, tax, apr. . . 


Laborers67i3,O@P. 2.2. ett tt ete tee ee 
Laborers s007, C8. OG Me sac tees ese ee 
Brotherhood of painters and decorators, tax, may. 
Federal labor union 6714,sup...... «+++. 
Laborers p0et., CUB occ ce tec eee ete ees 
Chainmakers 6587, tax, may, 5i¢; FEDERATION 

ISTS, FC. ww eee eer e ees tee eseses 


Federal labor union 6697, sup... . . . 

National union textile ke. sup... ee 

Francis Witt, McSherrystown, Pa., FEDERATION- 
Mes sek es aaa *k& o eee 


International printing pressmen, tax, balance on n, 
ee ere Pree are 
F edival fates mentees G00E, OND. 1 te ste te 
Coremakers 6651, tax, june, 23c; sup., 20c; FEDERA- 
Teeeee ee tw hl tll tlh hlUU OO 8 
Architectural wire, iron and metal workers 6616, 

COE, MB we creas eeresseeteneees 


Stationery engineers 6708, sup 


Trades assembly, Victor, Colo., tax, m, j, j, $2.50; 
OR GR ww oss ws ae ee . 

United garment workers, FEDERATIONISTS, ern 

Oo. eee. . wit ae awa es : 

Iron workers helpers 6715, sup Tete eee. o 

Federal labor union 6603, tax, jume.... . ° 

Federated trades assembly, Duluth, Minn., tax, n, 


d, j, f, m,a 
Ironworkers helpe ts 6709, sup see 
Musical 6347, sup . . ‘ 
Federal labor union 6402, sup., $5; 

ISTS, $1 
Sheep butchers 6716, sup. . oon Cave 
Hod carriers and laborers 67 17, sup eee re 

Lathers 6718, sup. «tg — es ‘ 
Brickyard laborers prot. 6719, sup seeeansends 


Masons and plasterers prot.6720,sup....... 
National slate quarrymen, tax, a ae 
Federal labor union 6640, sup. . ........ 
Federal labor union 6640, tax, apr. . . 
De SreCumen G78. GUD. wc ccc eee eeas 
Federal labor union 6635, OUD. ceceseres 
Reed, rattan and willow workers 3462, tax, j, f, ‘m, 
GQ MJ. eer eserves esesveveess 
Erie central labor, sup rere ee 


Federal labor union 6695, tax, m, j, 60c; sup., $2.75 
Blacksmiths prot. 6722, sup ° 
Bicycle and sewing machine asse -mblers 6502, sup 
Drivere pret. 6229, tax, @,M,j... +. es ee ees 
Lathers 6494, tax, m,j...... a8 
Slate and tile roofers 2704, tax, a, m, j. j, a 
Firemens prot. 6723,8up. ... 1... ee ee 
Sawmill workers prot. 6724, sup cw he at 
Federal labor union 6667, tax, may, 14C; Sup., 20c. . 
Thos, O’Brien, Eastport, Me., FEDERATIONISTS . . 
Bluestone machine men 5629, sup . 
Stationary and hoisting engineers 6725, sup. 
Federal labor union 6674, tax, apr, 35c; sup., $1 

Oil dealers prot, 6573, tax, apr... . . -«% 
Lockport central labor, tax, j, j, a, $2.50; sup.. ss 
Sweet, Orr & Co., adv 

Hod carriers and laborers 6687, tax, 





may, 20¢; sup., 


 * Praeurentr cera ee 
Rom rattan and willow workers 6454, tax, “may :'¢ 
Kilnmen, dippers and saggermakers 6528, tax,‘apt 
Paper carriers prot. and ben. asso, 5783, tax, a, m 
Lime burners and trimmers, 6261, tax, f,m,a. . 
Suspender weavers 6726, sup... . 
Central labor, Dowagiac, Mich., 
Chainmakers 6686, sup 
Federal labor union 6657, tax, ‘may ; 
Reed and rattan workers, 6727, sup 
Musicians prot. 6728, SUP. .. se eee ees 
Stonemasons 6652, tax, june 
Federal labor union 6458, sup. . . 
Hand-sewed shoemakers 3514, tax, a, m, i. 
Musical prot. 6352, tax, d, j, f. m. a, m 
Los Angeles county council of labor, tax, “fm, a, “m 
Amal. asso. of carpenters and joiners, tax, a, m, j . 
Federal labor union 6332, sup 
Bro. of helpers of iron and steel shipbuilders 6621, 
tax, june, $1.40; sup., $1 . 
Glass packers and sorters 3669, tax, ‘may : 
Central labor, Biddeford and Saco, Me., sup 
Federal labor union 6729, sup. ..... 
Laborers prot. 6730, sup eo 
Sheep butchers prot. 6716, sup. 
Federal labor union 6731, GMD en cc acsasvoeve 
Musicians 6732, su 
Detroit trade and labor, tax, n, d,j,f,mra. . 
Federal labor union 6646, tax, a, m, j 
United breweryworkmen, tax,m,a,m,j...... 
Derrickmen 6721, sup . 
Grinders and strappers 6501, tax, m, j, 


ae 


j, a, 8, ¢ 


Bro. of helpers of iron and steel shiptuilders ‘6712, 


a MERC OCT eee eee ee 
Musicians ‘prot. 6613, tax, a, 9») Serre nr , 
Bro. of stationary engineers 6526,tax,may..... 
Federal labor union 6623, tax, may Oe ree 
Roll workers 6437, tax, May... ....+eee-. 


§ 00 


7 §9 


3 25 


163 


1 oo 
1 00 
5 @ 
3 So 
1 oo 


5 oo 


5 00 


240 


Ii 50 
5 00 
15 
Iw 
33 
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17. Musical 6563, tax to july. 

Ship carpenters 6606, tax, a, m, ee ee 

Northern mine ral mine workers prog , lax, apr 

Toledo “Union,” badges 

Metal polishers int., sup. 

Wm. Cowell, secretary, sup 

Federal labor union 6668, tax, june, 36c; sup., $1 

Musicians prot. 6728, sup. 

Musicians 6734, sup. . 

Musicians 6733, sup. . 

Musicians 5977, tax, j, f, m, a, m, j 

Prudential Insurance Co., adv. 

Iron workers helpers 6715, sup. 

Drill, press and milling machine hands 6505, sup 

Stamped and enamel ware workers 6699, tax, june 

Musicians prot. asso. 6530, tax, june 

Blast furnace workers 6565, tax, may, Ssc; sup., $1 

Screwmakers 654s, tax, a, m, j. 

Horse nail workers 6170, sup. 

Truckmen 6735, sup 

Can solderers 6153, sup. . . 

Federal labor union 6303, sup., $2.50; FEDERATION 
ISTS, gGoc 

Federal labor union 6736, sup 

Water workers 6356, sup 

U.S. Butters, Hartford, Conn., FepeERATIONISTS 

22. Laborers prot. 6713, sup 

Musicians mutual prot. 5533, tax, a, m 

Federal labor union 6400, tax, a, m 

Cincinnati central labor, tax, m, a 

Federal labor union 6731, sup 

Federal labor union 6737, sup 

Pork butchers 6423, sup 

Bonner federal labor 6630, sup. 

Lathers 6715, sup 

Federated asso. of wire drawers, sup 

Federal labor union 6695, badges 

File workers prot. 5887, tax, m, j,j. . 

Jas. Stanton, Norway, Mich badges 

Musicians 6534, tax, m, a, m, j, $1.20; sup., goc. 

Slate and tile roofers 6644, tax, j, j, a, s ‘ 
J. McAleney, Kansas City, Kan., Fepe RATIONISTS 

Polish labor altiance 6493, tax, m, j 

Metal polishers int., tax, n, d, j, f, m, a, m 

Mayflower federal labor union 6735, sup 

Gas workers and stationary firemen 6739, sup 

F. H. Roberts, badges 

Federal labor union 6736, badges 

Federal labor union 6303, badges 

Jeremiah Murray, FEDERATIONISTS 

Musicians prot. 6740, sup 

Team owners 6741, sup 

Filers prot 6483, sup. 

Table knife grinders national asso., tax, m, a, 

Leadville trades and labor asse mbly, tax, j, 
$2.50; sup., $5 

Bricklayers 6742, sup. 

Water carrie rs 67 43, Sup 

United bro. carpenters and joiners, tax, may 

Metal roofers 6744, sup. 

Musicians 6411, tax, a, m, j.. 

Federated trades council, Fargo, N. D., tax to feb. 1 

Structural iron workers prot. 5723, tax, june, 87c; 
sup., $1.35. : 

Iron workers helpers 6715, sup. 

Bro, boilermakers and iron chistultdere, sup. 

Stationary engineers, firemen, pumpmen and mine 
mechanics 6745, sup 

Stonemasons co-operative 6746, sup 

Kaw valley beef bute hers 6496, tax, j, 

Teamsters 6060, tax, a, m, j 

po clerks national prot., tax, j, f, m, a, m, j. 
Lathe operators 6625, tax, june 

Francis Witt, McSherry stown, Pa., FEDERATIONISTS 

Chainmakers 6587, tax, june, 51c; EEDERATION- 
ISTS, 30 

Musicians prot. asso, 6748, sup. 

Mill and smeltermens 6747, sup. 

Subscriptions. 


Total . 


EXPENSES. 
June. 
1. By one month’s rent in advance, Dyer & Rassman, 
‘Indianapolis. 
Electric light, Indianapolis Light ‘and Power Co. 
Car fare organizing engineers, Quincy, Mass, J. } 
O'Sullivan, Boston, Mass. . , 
Electrotyping, Electrotype foundry, Indianapolis , 
Office supplies, ink, mucilage, pens, erasers, blot- 
ting sheets and record book, Burris-Herzsch Co., 
indlanapotia. <r ple Mea 
Telegrams, Postal Telegraph Co., ‘Indianapolis. 
One cent envelopes for FEDERATIONIST, postoffice 
Expressage, U. S. Express Co., Indianapolis. 
Or anizing, Jan., 1895, to May, 1896, Wm. Cowell, 
Toledo, O . . 
5. 200 charter tubes, Bee Hive Paper Box Factory, In- 
dianapolis . . 
Changing seal of lumbermens union 6555, Duluth’s 
trades assembly 


Seals, Geo. Mayer & Co., Indianapolis. 

Printing June FEDERATIONIST, Indianapolis Print- 
ing Co., Indianapolis . . . 

Legislative work at W ashington, ‘A. Furuseth . 

6 typewritter ribbons, Smith Premier Co., Indian- 
apolis se) ail Ate a i Ae 

Organizing cotton mills, F. H. Hatch, Portland, Me. 

Clean Towel Supply Co 

On account of general trade troubles, United Gar- 
ment Workers. 

Literary work on FEDE R. ATIONIST, ‘Eva McDonald 
Valesh 

Attending joint convention of metal ‘polishe rs and 
brass workers unions, part ee Jas, O’Con- 
nell, third vice president. . . . _ eS 

Expressage, American Express Co., Indianapolis . 

— right on “Conditions of Labor in Europe,” No. 

L, ibraris an of Congress. as 

Printing 2 .500 constitutions, 1 electrotype, M. E. 
Paddock. Indianapolis. . ‘ 

Four weeks’ salary, office boy, Dwight Smith 

Four weeks’ salary, asst. stenog., C. Horwitz. 

Two weeks’ salary, stenog., A. Wilkin 

Two weeks’ salary, W. Butler, stenog. 

One month's salary, janitor, Jno. Gaddie 

One month's salary, Samuel Gompers 

One month’s salary, Aug. McCraith. 

Stamps received and used. os 

Printing 1,000 note circulars, Fe DE RATIONIST, $2.75; 
2,000 two-cent envelopes, $45.75; 5,000 trade union 
fivers, $6. 1,000 ode cards, §$: 350 delinquent 
notices, $1.75; 1,000 circulars on political action, 
$5.50; 4,000 organizers’ letter heade, $10; 1,000 pass 
words, $2.75, Carlon & Hollenbeck. 

Traveling and hotel expenses of P resident Gom- 
pers, attending boilermakers and iron shipbuild- 
ers’ convention at Cleveland, O., and conterence 
at Chicago, Ill 


Total 
RECAPITULATION. 
Cash on hand June 1 
Receipts for June 


Total 
Expenses 


Balance - $3,849 42 


WACKER & BIRK 
BREWING COMPANY 


BREWERS AND BOTTLERS OF 


«Perfecto 


A SPECIAL BREW FOR FAMILY USE. 





Di Di Dialed 


Made of Pure Malt and Hops Only. 
RA RAM 


171 NORTH DESPLAINES ST., 


CHICAGO. 


4__TELEPHONE MAIN 423}——- 








